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Maine Interests Want 


Thursday, January 14, 1932 


Countervailing Duties 


Delegation From Pulp and Paper Industries of Pine Tree State Petitions Tariff Commission 
to Take Measures to Offset Serious Losses Caused by Depreciation of Foreign Curren- 
cies—Interstate Commerce Commission Asked. to Revise Freight Differentials, Which 
Now Aid Foreign Pulp Products to Detriment of Domestic 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., January 13.—A dark picture of 
the paper and pulp industry in Maine was presented to 
members of the United States Tariff Commission last 
week by a number of Maine citizens at an informal con- 
ference. The complainants asked the Commissioners to 
do what they could toward setting up countervailing duties 
on all imports into the United States in such amount as 
to offset the abnormal rates of exchange resulting from the 
present breakdown of international finance. 

Maine at a Crisis 

“Maine is at a crisis,” said Stewart B. Copeland, of the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, Bangor. “I don’t know 
what we are going to do. The pulp and paper industries 
are among the largest in Maine and our wood industries 
have always been our last resource.” 

Chairman O’Brien, and Commissioners Kohler and 
Dixon head the discussion which was entirely informal. 
They pointed out that the Commission is now making an 
investigation, under the terms of the McNary resolution 
into the “effect of the depreciation in value of foreign 
currencies upon the importation into the United States of 
mechanically ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp and 
pulpwoods.” Senator McNary has asked for a report at 
the earliest possible moment. During the conference six- 
teen Maine men told their story. They had told a similar 
story to the entire Maine delegation of Congress at the 
Capitol previously. 

The petition for the countervailing duty was picked out 
by the members of Congress as about the only one of five 
demands presented having any chance of achievement. 
The original demands, approved by the Maine Grange, 
the Lumbermen and Landowners’ Association and the 
Kennebec Valley Protective Association, included a duty 
on woodpulp, a ban on all Russian imports or imports from 
commodities of Russian origin, withdrawal of timber from 
public lands from the open market and revision of the anti 
trust acts. 

Explains to Delegation 


It was explained to the delegation by members of the 
Tariff Commission that it has no power to set countervail- 
ing duties, but the discussion was pertinent to its inves- 
tigation under the McNary resolution. 

The Maine Congressional delegation told the witnesses 


that there was no chance of getting any tariff rates changes 
at this session of Congress. 

Fred Breachman of the National Grange said that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had been asked to re- 
vise freight differentials which are now aiding foreign 
wood and pulp products to the detriment of the domestic 
product. 

During the conference with the members of Congress 
the latter said that the pulp people should have asked for 
the duty on pulp when the general tariff revision was under 
way, but the pulp men said that the situation at that time 
was not so acute. In fact they said that the situation had 
only gotten to the present crisis in the last two Or three 
months, when foreign nations had gone off the gold 
standard. 

Russian Spectre Laid 


The Russian spectre was laid pretty thoroughly when 
figures were brought out to show that most of the wood 
and pulp was coming from Canada and Scandinavia. The 
Maine men said they thought people of Maine had been 
misled into thinking that Russia was a menace. 

No one stood up for a duty on pulpwood, though every- 
body in the delegation except Gordon Brown of Brown 
Company favored a duty on pulp. 


Plants in Maritimes Are Busy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrEAL, Que., January 11, 1932—Pulp and paper 
mills in the Maritime Provinces seem to be doing better 
than those in some other parts of the Dominion. 

The Mersey Paper Company has operated on full time 
during 1931 and contracts are still in hand for its full 
output. 

The Minas Basin Pulp and Paper Mills, of Hantsport, 
N. B., also operated at capacity during the year, produc- 
ing 25 tons of high-grade pulpwood pulp per day. The 
entire output was sold to the Scott Paper Company, of 
Chester, Pa., which last year paid the Minas Basin Pulp 
and Paper Mills in the vicinity of $250,000. 

The A. P. W. Pulp and Power Company, at Sheet 
Harbor, N. S., kept its plant operating at over 75 per 
cent of capacity throughout the year, producing daily 
75 to 100 tons of pulp. 
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Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry Sound 


Survey of Past Year Shows Imports Declined, Due Mainly to Higher Tariff Rates and Enforce- 
ment of Dumping Regulations—Exports of Fine Paper, Wrapping Paper, Boards, Etc., 
Somewhat Smaller, Owing to World Conditions 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., January 12, 1932.—A. E. Cadman, secre- 
tary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, has 
issued a brief survey of the condition of the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry during the past year. Among other 
things he says: “Imports of paper, which are always an 
important factor, were somewhat smaller during the year 
than in the previous year, due in great measure to the ac- 
tion of the Government in adjusting tariff rates and the 
closer application of the regulations on dumping and the 
valuations for customs duties purposes. It is a little early 
to judge accurately the effects of the duties imposed upon 
foreign periodicals and magazines, but it is probable that 
there will be an increase in the circulation of Canadian 
magazines which will be of assistance to Canadian pub- 
lishers, and in so far as there is a substitution of Canadian 
for foreign publications, with the accompanying advertising 
matter, there will be an advantage to the people of Canada. 
The printing and allied trades have already derived some 
benefit from these duties, since several publications, for- 
merly printed and published in the United States, are now 
printing their Canadian editions in this country, and Can- 
adian publishers have shown considerable enterprise in 
adapting their plants to undertake this work in a most 
efficient manner. 


“Canadian exports of fine papers, wrapping papers, 


boards and other grades of paper have never been very 
large, for reasons explained above, but this year they have 
been smaller than usual owing to world conditions. The 
trade treaty concluded with Australia will be of advantage 
to Canadian mills, inasmuch as it places Canada on an 
equal footing with Great Britain, not only in regard to 
news print, but also for other grades of paper. Unfortu- 
nately the financial situation in Australia has been such 
that Canada has been unable to take full advantage of the 
preferential treatment accorded under that treaty, but im- 
provement will take place in course of time. Recent politi- 
cal events in Great Britain and the swing toward the idea 
of Empire trade are significant, and the results of the 
forthcoming Imperial Conference will be awaited with in- 
terest. If a system of Empire preferences can be arranged, 
Canadian pulp and paper mills should gain considerable 
advantage, since Canada is the only country in the Empire 
producing wood pulp in any quantity and, with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain, the only country producing a wide 
variety of paper. 

“The recently enacted Abnormal Importations Act in 
Great Britain has imposed a fifty per cent ad valorem duty 
on certain grades of packing and wrapping paper, with 
free admission of these imports from Canada. It is hoped 
that Canadian mills will be able to benefit from this legis- 
lation, although some of the advantages are nullified at 
present by the drop in sterling exchange, which offers an 
obstacle to trade with Great Britain. There is a potential 
market in Great Britain for large quantities of wood pulp 
and paper and board of all kinds and Canadian mills are 
in a position to supply a good share of that demand if 
granted preferential treatment under the tariffs to be 
established.” Mr. Cadman held out hopes of a fairly 
prosperous year in the industry and declared that Canadian 


paper firms were in a good position to take advantage of 
the turn in the business tide when it comes. 


Moore Corp. Has Had Fair Year 


Moore Corporation, at the head of which is W. H. 
Moore, of Toronto, had earnings sufficient to enable the 
company not only to maintain dividends on the two classes 
of preferred stock and on 313,971 no par value common 
shares, but to keep the organization’s financial strength and 
all reserves at as high a point as ever in its history. Until 
final write-offs are made it would be premature to say that 
the earnings account will show the company able to make 
as large reserve write-offs as in other years and to pay 
dividends on common stock without some trenching on 
reserve, but it is understood that results for the past year 
have been sufficiently good to make the continuance of the 
common dividend through 1932 probable as long as there 
is no further drop in the activity of general business. 
Moore Corporation has been entrenching itself in its par- 
ticular field as a holding company whose subsidiaries are 
engaged in the manufacture of paper boxes, sales books, 
manifold books and forms, Flatpackit autographic regis- 
ters and continuous business forms both in Canada and the 
United States. 


Pulp Price War on the Coast 


According to word from Vancouver the Pacific Coast 
pulp industry has been hard hit by competition of Euro- 
pean producers and the results of buying news print mills 
to use the pulp units as pawns in a battle of prices. Many 
sulphite pulp mills have sprung up on the coast in recent 
years as a result of the domestic pulp insufficiency and the 
abundant supply of low cost pulpwood. Practically all of 
this new pulp tonnage, now amounting to nearly 400,000 
tons annually, moves into domestic markets, being ab- 
sorbed by paper mills located elsewhere than on the Pacific 
Coast. Most of the “mushroom” growth of the pulp indus- 
try has been confined to the states of Washington and 
Oregon but pulp manufacturers in British Columbia have 
been adversely affected by the situation, and the condi- 
tions which have depressed the pulp market have largely 
contributed to the recent slashing of news print prices on 
the coast, which has had the effect of creating there the 
lowest price news print zone on the continent. The kraft 
market also had its effect on the general situation on the 
coast. Sulphite prices were squeezed when the new kraft 
tonnage began to appear on the market, and this tendency 
has continued during the period of depression. In the last 
quarter of 1931, with most of the pulp exporting countries 
off the gold standard, the situation has become difficult for 
the pulp producers on the coast. Foreign mills continued 
to pay their workmen in depreciated home currency and 
sell their product in the United States for as much as 25 
per cent premium. British Columbia pulp, by reason of the 
depreciated Canadian dollar, has been at a slight advantage 
over some United States pulp, but it has been obliged to 
meet the competition of European producers to a greater 
extent than before. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 
The Beaver Wood Fibre Company, Ltd., is rebuilding 
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PAPER TRADE 
No, 2 board machine at its mill at Thorold, to take care 
of the manufacturing of high grade special board. The 
alterations being made to the machine include the over- 
hauling and rebuilding of the screen, the sizing rolls and 
calender stacks. Five Dilts New Type beaters have been 
installed. The remodelled machine will be in use during 
January. 

" There is a possibility, Capt. Roy Maxwell, of the On- 
tario Provincial Air Force protecting Northern Ontario 
pulp limits, said this week, that floats will be placed on the 
planes in service at the headquarters at Sault Ste. Marie, 
instead of skis, owing to the absence of snow and the fact 
that the lack of it will create an acute fire hazard in the 
early months of the year. 

Good progress is being made with the power develop- 
ment at Abitibi Canyon by the Dominion Construction 
Company, for the Ontario Power Service Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company. The 
contractors are pouring concrete for the main dam and 
work generally has been favored by the mild weather 
which has prevailed this fall. It is estimated that the gen- 
erating station will be delivering power by October, 1932, 
the first instalment being 85,000 h.p. 


Wisconsin Waste Disposal Committee Meets 


The advisory committee on waste disposal of the Wis- 
consin pulp and paper industry met with the officials of 
the Wisconsin State Committee on water pollution at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on December 18, at which time the work 
accomplished in 1931 was reviewed and plans laid for 
attacking the problem of stream pollution 1932. 

During the summer of 1931, representatives of the state 
cooperating with the industry have made surveys on 
sewer waste and sewer polution in every mill in the state. 
Reports on these will soon be sent to every mill in the 
state. On the basis of this survey of 1931 which in many 
cases show loss of efficiency since 1929 a new drive on fiber 
waste will be started during the present year. 

Researches on the effect of sulphite and sulphate waste 
on fish life, new developments on slime control as it affects 
fiber and clay shrinkage, aeration of water, the effect of 
algae on dissolved oxygen and fish life and other develop- 
ment work done in 1931 were reviewed in detail by the 


committees and plans were made for continuing the work 


in 1932. 

The committee offered to the state the continued use 
of its mills, laboratories, and personnel for 1932 to the 
end of further minimizing stream pollution in Wisconsin. 

The advisory committee on waste disposal consists of 
H. A. Rothchild of Kimberly Clark Corporation, chairman, 
E. P. Gleason of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, W. 
lk. Thiele of Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, S. B. Bugge of Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, 
A. G. Wakeman of the Fox River Paper Company, L. W. 
Armstrong of the Dells Pulp and Paper Company, and 
Joseph Staidl of Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company. 


Discuss Pulpwood at Seattle 
SEATTLE, Wash., January 9, 1932.—The Seattle Cham- 


ber of Commerce is taking an active interest in the pulp- 
wood industry and in this connection a joint meeting of 
the industrial, foreign trade and national affairs committee 
was held recently at the request of I. F. Dix, president 
of the chamber for detailed discussion. Meanwhile J. J. 
Underwood, representative of the Seattle organization in 
Washington, D. C. has been meeting with the congressional 
delegates from Oregon and Washington to consider means 
of relieving the situation now existing. 
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Felix Pagenstecher Heads Hawley Co. 


Orecon City, Ore., January 9, 1932—Felix Pagen- 
stecher, for the past eleven years President of the Bryant 
Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has been named 
President of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company 
effective January 1, 1932. 

Felix Pagenstecher brings to the Hawley Pulp and 
Paper Company more than a quarter of a century of 
successful experience in the paper industry. ‘One of his 
earliest positions was with the Riverview Coated Paper 
Company, of Riverview, IIl., which was managed by his 
father, Carl Pagenstecher. It was in this plant that he 
received his thorough apprenticeship as a coated paper 
manufacturer by working in all of the departments of 
the mill as well as in the office and in the sales department. 
In 1902 the Riverview concern movea its business to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Felix Pagenstecher assumed the 
reorganized company. The new company was a success 
from its beginning and in twelve years it trebled its 
capital as well as its capacity and paid its stockholders 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars in cash dividends. 
This company was later consolidated with the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company. Felix Pagenstecher was secretary of 
the consolidated enterprise and the executive in charge 
of sales until 1919, when he became assistant to President 
Frank H. Milham of the Bryant Paper Company. Two 
years later, upon the death of Milham, he was elected 
president of the Bryant Paper Company. 


Competitive conditions in the industry required that a 
large part of the Bryant mill should be remodeled and 
thoroughly modernized. This program was successfully 
carried out by Felix Pagenstecher, which is considered 
largely responsible for the efficient operation of the 
Bryant Company and the high standard of its products. 

Mr. Pagenstecher was attracted to the paper industry 
on the Pacific Coast only after a thorough personal in- 
vestigation of its possibilities. He considers Pacific 
Coast mills to be ideally located with respect to raw 
materials, transportation and labor conditions, and that 
a great future development is in prospect for the industry 
on the Pacific Coast. : 

Mr. Pagenstecher was formerly vice-president of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association and the Michigan 
Manufacturers Association, and is at present vice-presi- 
dent of the Kalamazoo Trading Company and Director 
of Nashwaak Pulp and Paper Company, First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Kalamazoo, Citizens Loan 
and Investment Company, Kalamazoo Industrial Bank 
and Michigan Mutual Liability of Detroit. 


Southworth Paper Co. Reduces Wages 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WEst SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 12, 1932.—Edward 
Southworth of the Southworth Paper Company of Mit- 
tineague announced last week a cut in wages of the 75 em- 
ployes ranging from 8% per cent to 9 per cent effective all 


through the plant. The cut was in keeping with similar 
cuts being made in the industry. 


Swedish News Print Production 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 13, 1932—Swedish news 
print mills report an output of 22,951 metric tons of news 
print during the month of October, as against 23,813 tons 


in the preceding month and 20,555 tons during October, 
1931. 
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Demand for Paper Listless in Philadelphia 


Little Improvement Anticipated Until After Completion of Inventory Period—Prominent 
Manufacturers Announce Recessions on Book and Cover Paper Quotations— 
Wrapping Paper and Specialty 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 11, 1932—While the in- 
ventory discloses that the paper trade has been, like all 
industries, affected by the poor business of the past year, 
there is further adjustment of values to meet present 
needs. Following the adjustment of prices of the pre- 
ceding week by prominent manufacturers of writing paper 
and bonds, there were more announcements of recessions 
in prices on book and cover papers and wedding an- 
nouncements. These reductions were from 5 to 8 per 
cent, according to the grades. 

Wrapping paper and specialties, however, continue to 
hold to the last quotations of 1931, but are sluggish. Bags 
and containers are dragging along and converters claim 
that December demand for containers of all kind was 
the minimum for the post war years. They state the 
low demand reflected the poorer holiday season. 

Paper stocks and rags are again subjected to drastic 
cuts and while hard and soft white shavings are the only 
movable grades at this time, there is little incentive to the 
mills to buy, despite the low values set on the other grades. 
It is not expected by wholesalers of paper stock that low 
prices will induce buying, but they do feel that mills will 
become purchasers of paper stock in the coming month as 
soon as they are informed of the needs of distributors 
after inventory is completed. 

Wholesale Waste Merchants to Meet 


Members of the Wholesale Waste Merchants Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia will meet at the Lorraine Hotel on 
Wednesday to nominate officers for the coming year and 
to discuss plans for the annual banquet. The meeting 
has been called by Secretary William J. McGarity, Sr., 
for the purpose of arranging for the winter social gather- 
ing that has prevailed tor the past 25 years or more. 
Election of officers will take place at the annual gathering. 


Paper Trade Association to Elect Officers 
2? 


There will be held at the Typothetae on January 22 
the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Paper Trade 
Association, when election of officers will take place. On 
Wednesday preceding that date there will be the usual 
session of the Fine Paper Division. 


Charles Beck Develops .New Cellophane Unit 


The Charles Beck Machine Company, located in the 
Terminal Commerce Building at Broad and Noble streets, 
has developed an entirely new machine equipped with a 
sheet piling attachment which heretofore has been un- 
known. The firm about six months ago brought out a 
cellophane sheeter under its own name and now is 
marketing an attachment which piles the sheets as well 
as sheeting them. Heretofore, it has been difficult to pile 
up very thin materials, such as cellophane, unusually light 
weight wax or glassine papers and carbon papers, but 
with the introduction of the new Beck Cellophane Sheet 
Piler, the difficulty of piling these light weight products is 
eliminated. Among the firms that have installed the new 
Sheet Piler are the Eastman Kodak Company ; the Coast 
Paper Supply Company, Los Angeles converting and sell- 
ing agents for the duPont Cellophane Company; A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia; the Syl- 


Prices Holding to Former Levels 


vania Corporation, manufacturers of Sylphwrap, and the 
International Printing Ink Corporation, Cincinnati, for 
use in the manufacture of carbon papers. 

Penn Paper & Stock Developments 


Having practically rebuilt the building at 504 North 
American street, the Penn Paper & Stock Company is 
now ready to operate its latest addition, which will be 
devoted to converting news print and coarse papers chiefly. 
The new converting department is fitted with units in- 
stalled by Moore & White and is equipped to handle large 
volume of production in sheeted and roll products. 
William J. McGarity, Jr., is conducting the business at 
the North American street quarters, while his father and 
head of the Penn Paper & Stock Company, William J. 
McGarity, Sr., is directing head of both the paper stock 
firm at 240 North Front street under the same name and 
the paper business at the former address. The building 
was destroyed by fire last Fall and in rebuilding the five 
story structure was fitted throughout with new units of 
modern make, maple floors and wood work. 

Paper Trade Bowlers Activities 


Various teams of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Bowling 
League will be entered in the First Half Championship 
Games to be staged at the Casino Alleys, January 14. 
The teams entered are the D. L. Ward Company, Garrett- 
Buchanan Company, Whiting Paper Company, Whiting 
Patterson Company, and the J. R. Howarth Paper Com- 
pany. The mid-winter semi-championship play is for the 
purpose of preparing the way for the finals, to take place 
in spring, when the annual cup is awarded with cash 
prizes to the winners. The leader in the bowling matches 
played so far this season is the D, L. Ward Company 
team, ahead by a large score to date. 

R. E. Witherell Joins D. L. Ward Co. 


Robert E. Witherell, formerly associated with the 
Plymouth Cordage Company, of Plymouth, Mass., has 
been assigned to the management of the Twine Depart- 
ment of the D. L. Ward Paper Company, succeeding 
Alfred E. Chase, formerly head of the twine departments 
of the Garrett-Buchanan Paper Company, who is now 
Philadelphia representative of the newly opened local 
office of J. E. Reynolds Company, of New York, twine 
brokers, assuming such duties January 1. His assistant is 
Miss Mae Hilliard, who has long been connected with 
twine departments of various paper houses and was a 
member of the old firm of Park Weikert Company. 

Distributors Pay Advances on Freight Rates 


Just what may be looked for in the way of advances on 
paper under the new ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission permitting the railroads to increase freight 
rates “slightly” has been brought home to local distribu- 
tors, who already begin to receive shipments of paper 
and note such increases in their 1932 freight bills. An 
official of one of the old established paper houses in the 
local trade reports that he received a portion of a carload 
of wrapping paper from a Northern New York manu- 
facturer last week, and noted that the mills paid an ad- 
vance in freight of from 47 cents to 67 cents over the 
previous month. 
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NO MOR 
Felt Marks 


With a Vickery Felt Conditioner 
on each of your presses, your 
felts can be like new... open 
.-. clean... in perfect shape 
for rapid, uniform water re- 
moval .. . every minute they’re 
on the machine. 


No clogging. No washing or 


roping. No wet streaks... no 


felt marks . . . no felt-blemished 
rejects. You get new-felt per- 
formance day after day. 


And you may get many days 
more service out of your felts 
than you’ve ever gotten before 
... felt life has been doubled 
in many mills, increased 10 to 


25% in many more. 


Try out a Vickery Felt Con- 
ditioner at our expense. Watch 
it on one of your own felts. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole - - Massachusetts 


VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER 
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Activities of Fox River Valley Paper Mills 


Ashland Plant of Marathon Paper Mills Co. Operating On Full Schedule, Following Installa- 
tion of Four Additional Converting Units for Tissue Specialties—Thilmany Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s Plant at Kaukauna Nearly Completed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., January 11, 1932.—One of the points 
in Wisconsin where conditioris were better than the aver- 
age during the year 1931 was at Ashland, Wis., where the 
two paper plants not only operated at capacity but under- 
went expansion. 

The branch mill of the Marathon Paper Mills Company 
installed four additional converting units for tissue special- 
ties and as a result added 52 employees to its payroll. The 
total number is now 182 who are enjoying a full operating 
schedule. 

At the Peavey Printing and Paper Company, a new 
toweling machine was installed and ten employees were 
added. The company now has a force of thirty at work. 

Two hoists instead of one were operated during the 
summer and fall season by the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company. Pulp wood is received at Ashland 
after being rafted across Lake Superior, and is reloaded 
on to cars for distribution to the four mills of the Consoli- 
dated company. 

All exterior construction work has been completed by 
the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., 
on the buildings which will house additional paper machines 
and larger warehouse stocks. The two paper machines in 
the dismantled tissue division at Appleton, Wis., are being 
set up and the new machine recently purchased by the 
company also is to be erected promptly. It is believed 
that all work will be completed so operations can start by 
February 1. 

Paper Mill Wage Reductions 

Wage reductions became effective January 1 in several 
Wisconsin mills or are in contemplation by others. The 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Nekoosa and Port 
Edwards, Wis., placed in effect a ten per cent cut from 
the president down to the last employee in its two mills. At 
the same time the company reduced rents in company- 
owned houses, and rates on light, power and water from 
the utilities controlled by the company. A previous cut 
was made last September, but a survey announced by John 
E. Alexander, first vice president and general manager, 
reveals that the general level of tages in the mills is still 
above the prevailing rates elsewhere. It is understood also 
that reductions went into effect in mills of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., and the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 
The latter company has also reduced its personnel some- 
what in its engineering and research departments until 
conditions improve. The “staggered” method of employ- 
ment also has been adopted to keep a larger number of 
employees at work. 

Plants of the Appleton Wire Works and Wisconsin 
Wire Works at Appleton, Wis., closed down last week 
pending new wage agreements with approximately sixty 
employees. Negotiations were being carried on with the 
Wisconsin Division of the American Wire Weavers Pro- 
tective Association in an effort of these two companies to 
effect a reduction of 15 per cent to meet competitive con- 
ditions. Association members employed at the Interna- 
tional Wire Works, Menasha, Wis., have been out since 
last July, when they refused to accept a cut announced by 


that company. It was believed that a satisfactory agree- 
ment would be reached shortly. 
Kotex Decision Upheld 


In a trade-mark infringement suit brought by the Kotex 
Company, Chicago, a subsidiary of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis., the United States supreme 
court has restrained Kotabs, Inc., a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, from using the names “Kotex” and “Kotabs” in con- 
nection with tablets offered by them under the name of 
“Kotex tablets.” The court upheld decisions of lower 
courts to the effect that rights of the Kotex Company with 
respect to the word “Kotex” were not limited to the use of 
the word solely in connection with the single product to 
which it has been applied by the Kotex Company. The 
court pointed out that in using these names, the defendants 
intended to appropriate the good-will for which the trade- 
mark stands and upon which its very existence depends, 

News of the Industry 

Joseph Wallace, of the Black-Clawson Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, is scheduled to speak on “Random Thoughts 
About Paper Making” at the monthly meeting of the Lake 
States division of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry at Appleton on Tuesday evening of 
this week. A. E. Montgomery, of the J. O. Ross Engineer- 
ing Company, Chicago, is also to speak. His subject is 
“Equipment Used in Paper Mill Heating and Ventilating.” 

Suits involving the sale of approximately $500,000 worth 
of stock have been started against the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis., by Edgar R. Thom, Lois Thom 
Hichol, Helen G. Roemer and Christina W. Thom, of Ap- 
pleton, Wis. The action involves transactions in 1924 
when their stock was sold to the Kimberly-Clark Company 
prior to the refinancing of the corporation. The plaintiffs 
claim they were not paid full value for their stock. 

Favorable conditions for 1932 in the paper board indus- 
try are seen by J. L. Barchard, president of Hummel & 
Downing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The industry gen- 
erally has shown 70 per cent of normal capacity production 
during 1931. Satisfactory results obtained from research 
has brought new uses for paper board as a stimulus to the 
industry. The growing popularity of household commodi- 
ties in individual packages also has helped. Buying fur- 
ther in advance is expected because of low inventories and 
there appears every reason to believe the demand for paper 
board containers will show a material increase. 

Machinery of the Shadur Paper Box Company has been 
moved from St. Paul, Minn., to Milwaukee, Wis., and in- 
stallation is under way in a building at 1726 North First 
street. Operations are to be started in about two weeks 
and the number of employees will depend on the volume 
of orders. The company has had an average force in the 
past of thirty to fifty. Harris Shadur is president of the 
company. He is assisted by his two sons, Aaron, who is 
vice president, and Meyer, secretary. 

The Dells Pulp and Paper Company, Eau Claire, Wis., 
through W. L. Davis, president, has donated eight lots to 
the city of Eau Claire, and has agreed to sell twelve others 
to the city for $400. These arrangements permit the city 
to complete plans for a public bathing beach. 
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HERE are three Downingtown Suction 

Rolls on this machine, a 30-inch couch, 
a 28-inch first press, and a 28-inch second 
press. These rolls have direct drive and 
rear end suction s 4 « The rear end suction 
simplifies the piping and eliminates the 
necessity of breaking and re-making joints 
in vacuum piping when putting on clothing 
4 44 The rolls are fitted with trouble-proof, 
self-aligning, ring-oiling, water-cooled, 
anti-friction journal type bearings. The 
Downingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 
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Demand for Paper More Active In Chicago 


Fine Paper Distributors Encouraged by Larger Volume of Orders Received for Various Stand- 
ard Grades—Coarse Paper Manufacturers Fairly Optimistic, With Industry More Stabi- 
lized, Following Readjustments and Careful Economies 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., January 11, 1932.—The long expected in- 
crease in orders which would indicate that buyers had at 
last been fc rced to fill in their depleted stocks seemed to 
have arrived during the past week. Fine paper representa- 
tives in the Chicago paper market were encouraged by the 
volume of orders that came in and also with the size of 
these orders. While business was nowhere near the “nor- 
mal” of days not so long ago yet the increase was sufficient 
to convince Chicago paper men that demand for paper had 
not altogether ceased. The improvement dating after Jan- 
uary 1, and after the majority of inventories had been 
taken, reached through to all grades of fine paper, with 
buyers seemingly impressed with the fact that lower prices 
could not be confidently expected and that demand from 
their own customers was increasing. 

While the improvement is reported as not so impressive 
in the coarse paper market, yet there are those in the kraft, 
bag and wrapping fields that are feeling the effects of a 
semblance of stabilized prices—and the effect is pleasing. 
Careful economies plus a great deal of readjustment may 
mean that the kraft field has laid a base for a fairly good 
1932. News print representatives watched with interest 
the proposed mergers of several Canadian manufacturers, 
reports indicating that such moves would help the price 
situation and steady the market. 


Salesmen to Discuss Freight Increase 


The two cents a hundredweight surcharge which seems 
to be the answer given to the railroads in their quest for a 
fifteen per cent rate increase, at least as far as certain 
grades of paper are concerned, will be discussed at the 
Monday, January 11, meeting of the Middle West Division 
of the Salesmens Association of the Paper Industry. J. E. 
Bryan, of the Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufacturers 
Traffic Association, will speak to the salesmen on the two 

cent surcharge and will endeavor to clear up all minor 
points for the benefit of those in attendance. Mr. Bryan 
has appeared before the salesmen a number of times dis- 
cussing traffic problems and his experience in the traffic 
field has proven of genuine value to the salesmen. 
Paperboard Industries Association to Convene 


The Paperboard Industries Association will hold its next 
regular meéting, the first under the direction of the new 
officers elected in November, at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on January 19, 20 and 21. At this January meeting 
President Henry D. Schmidt will submit the executive com- 
mittee’s report, including a recommended program of ac- 
tivities to be carried on during the coming year. Members 
of the three divisions of the association are urged to come 
to the meeting and to offer suggestions freely, to the end 
that the program to be followed in 1932 will meet with the 
general approval of the entire membership. The personnel 
of the standing committees, which commence to function 
at the close of the January meetings, will also be announced. 


Another important part of the three day meeting will be ~ 
a round table conference of Container Group sales execu- 7 


tives, which is scheduled for noon, Wednesday, January 20. 
This meeting is in accordance with the plan followed at 
some of the recent meetings and a large number of sales 


executives of container group members are urged to be 
present. In the meantime, these sales executives are being 
asked to plan on attending and to participate in the general 
round table discussion. 

As to the schedule of meetings—the committee meetings 
will be held on Tuesday, January 10, including all standing 
committees and the executive committee. On Wednesday, 
January 20, the Folding Box Group, H. C. Stevenson pre- 
siding, meets from 10:00 a. m. until noon; the Paperboard 
Group, F. C. Ash presiding, from 1:00 p. m. until 3 p. m., 
and the Container Group, M. M. Madson presiding, from 
3:00 p. m. to 5:30. 

On Thursday, January 21, a general meeting of the three 
groups in joint session will be held from 10:00 a. m. until 
12:30 p. m., with president Schmidt presiding. 


News of the Trade 


Benjamin Park, manager of the Crane Paper Stock Com- 
pany, 813 West 22d street, Chicago, had an interesting ex- 
perience on January 7 when he found, among old papers, a 
255 year old Bible, much worn but still in good condition. 
The book, bearing the date 1677 on the title page, probably 
was mixed in with a huge bundle of paper Follected from 
loop offices nearly two months ago, according to Mr. Park. 
He noticed the book as he walked through“the storeroom. 
The Bible contains over 2,000 pages and has texts in Ger- 
man, Latin and Hebrew and weighs twenty-five pounds. 
Mr. Park said that a bookseller offered him $100 for the 
old Bible but the offer was refused. 

During January, February and March there will be held 
at Lakeside Press Galleries, Chicago, an outstanding exhibi- 
tion covering the whole field of print-making from the first 
dated print to the present day. These prints comprise a 
loan exhibition from the collection of Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, of Philadelphia. There will be 250 items, from the 
fifteenth century to the present time, including engravings, 
etchings, mezzotints and wood cuts of great interest. While 
the 250 prints shown are only a small part of the Rosen- 
wald collection, they do include the high spots of print- 
making and are certain to attract the atfe tion of many a 
paper manufacturer, jobber and sqles representative in 
Chicago and surrounding territory. 

3ermingham & Prosser, Chicago distributors Peacock 
Folding Enamel, have recently" ‘igguied another of the at- 
tractive series describing this product. Perhaps as inter- 
esting as the larger four page folder, double, is the small 
vest pocket size enclosure of four ‘pages which invites im- 
mediate attention to any one sifficiently interested to open 
the advertising piece. The smaller insert, printed on 100 
pound White High Finish Folding Enamel, illustrates five 
main colors of the Peacock line. Printed on the same stock 
the larger folder featuring metallic, black and red, is also 


of genuine interest and usefulness in describing Peacock 
qualities. 


Puget Sound Resumes at Anacortes 


ANAcorTES, Wash., January 9, 1932.—The Puget Sound 
Pulp and Timber" Company has started operations at its 


plant in Anacortes, after several weeks of inactivity. 


me 
7 
so? 


Jani 
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ONE THOUSAND 


Dilts Patented Bandless Rolls have passed the thousand mark and are used on almost 


every class of paper. All steel heads, no loose bars, no rings, no bands, no weak points, 
no bad features, refilled right in the beater, the best and strongest roll built. We can re- 
build your old rolls to the Dilts Patented Bandless type. Your new beaters should be 
equipped with Dilts Patented Bandless Rolls. 


-Dilts- 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON.N_Y. 


‘Your Paper is Made in Your Beaters” 
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Boston Paper Market Exhibits Stronger ‘Trend 


Some Distributors of Standard Grades of Paper Report Substantial Gain During First Week 
of New Year—Orders From the West Denote Better Business In That Section—Some 
Improvement Noticed In Demand for Wrapping Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 11, 1932.—Better business in 
paper has developed since the first of the year. In some 
cases wholesale houses report a substantial gain during 
the first week of 1932. A good number of printers have 
been placing orders for direct mail purposes, indicating 
plans for advertising campaigns and, incidentally, :more 
confidence in the future. Some of these orders are from 
the West, apparently showing that business is better in 
that section of the country. There is also a large number 
of small orders. Wrapping paper has come in for a good 
share of the business. Box papers and fancy wrapping 
papers have shown a fair demand. There is a little more 
activity in greeting card lines. In some instances business 
has been held back because of lack of available funds with 
which to buy needed supplies, particularly among those who 
have deposits in banks which have closed temporarily. 


Box Board Conditions Improve 


There have been a few more inquiries for box board, 
with considerable sampling. Shoe box manufacturers are 
reporting an increased demand. Inventories among box 
makers are understood to be low, a fact which naturally 
makes for a healthy condition in the industry. 

In paper stock, prices are being revised. Contracts are 
expiring. With new ones to be made, it seems to be a 
problem just what figures to bid, according to a dealer. 
Some bids for domestic gunny bagging are at about 75 
cents, or half what they were a year ago at this time. It is 
expected that contracts for scrap burlap will probably be 
made at the same figures as those of a year ago. Current 
business in paper stock is lagging. Price changes generally 
still show a downward trend. 


News of the Trade 


John Carter & Co., Inc., and Storrs & Bement Company 
are mailing to printers throughout New England sample 
books of Goshen Ledger, made by Millers Falls Paper 
Company, Millers Falls, Mass. This paper, manufactured 
in white and buff in various sizes and weights is called “a 
low priced utility ledger.” It has perfect ruling and erasing 
qualities, lies flat in bound or loose leaf books, has good 
strength and clear white color. 

Ta-Non-Ka, the new bond paper being handled by 
Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc., is meeting with a good recep- 
tion. 

Carter Rice & Co., Corp., as a guide for their customers, 
particularly just now during the inventory season, have 
prepared a reference card giving the new prices recently 
put into effect as a result of adjustments in costs made to 
them by certain manufacturers of bonds, ledgers, linens and 
writings. Their regular price list is to be ready for distri- 
bution in about a month. 

E. B. Sheaffer, vice-president of the Missisquoi Pulp 
and Paper Company, and E. R. Lyman, sales manager of 
the Company, have been calling on the trade. 

George A. Smith, vice-president of New York and New 
England Company, Holvoke, Mass., passed Wednesday 
with Henry L. Goodman, the company’s representative 
here. 


The local office of the Albemarle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., is now in Room 726, their former 
headquarters, in the Chamber of Commerce Building. The 
company has had an office for some time in another room 
of the same building. 

Norman E. Scott, Boston representative of the Deerfield 
Glassine Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass., has returned 
from a business trip to Albany, Eastern New York and 
Vermont. The Company continues to operate full time. 


Brown-Bridge Mills Pays First Dividend 


Troy, Ohio, January 9, 1932.—The Brown-Bridge 
Mills, Inc., manufacturers of gummed paper and tape, has 
paid its initial dividend on its preferred stock, action to 
that effect having been taken at a board meeting on 
December 31. 

Executives of the company feel that the record of the 
last year is particularly encouraging. In a year of wide- 
spread business depression the local company’s sales have 
held up and profits were sufficient to take care of current 
obligations and make this initial dividend payment. It is 
felt this record is a very satisfactory one considering the 
fact that the company is only four years old and has 
naturally had unusual expenditures in getting under way. 

The outlook for the coming year is also encouraging, its 
officers state. The mill is working smoothly and the sales 
force finds the growing reputation of the company’s 
products is making its efforts more fruitful. 

The company is to be represented in the East, it is 
stated, by Joseph Bridge, whose headquarters will be in 
New York. 


Joins Robert Gair Staff 


Frank E. Donovan, formerly manager of the United 
Paper Company of East Braintree, Mass. has joined the 
staff of the Robert Gair Company, it has just been an- 
nounced. Mr. Donovan will devote himself to the pro- 
motion of special paperboard products particularly those 
in which asphalt is used. 

Mr. Donovan became associated with the United Paper 
Company in 1919, and took over its management in 1924. 
He has concentrated on the development of special prod- 
ucts such as reinforced waterproof papers, specialty prod- 
ucts, tire wrappings, waterproof tape, cloth and burlap 
backed papers and waterproof coated papers. 

Paul F. Slattery, assistant to Mr. Donovan at the United 
Paper Company succeeds him is manager. 


Two Oregon Mills Reopen 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PoRTLAND, Ore., January 9, 1932.—Two Oregon mills 
have gone into operation on good schedules after a short 
period of inactivity. The Crown Willamette plant at West 
Linn resumed operation to continue indefinitely Decem- 


‘ber 28 on a six-day week schedule. 


On the oppisite side of the Willamette river the Hawley 
Pulp and Paper Company at Oregon City, which had been 
closed for a few days, put three paper machines into op- 
eration. 
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Wasted Heat 
High Felt Costs 


Low Production 


ExcessSteam 
Consumption 
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REMEMBER THIS!- 


TheCharacter of Experience 
possessed by the ROSS 
organization can materially 
aid you in obtaining new 
operating economies during 


1932 


If plants are to be maintained and pro- 
duction continued on the present base 
prices, operating costs must be given 
closer scrutiny in the future. We are in 
position to help you produce new sources 
of operating economies. Make use of our 
advisory service. 


Zee eee 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 North Wells Street Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 311 Lewis Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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Practical Ground Wood Control’ 


By Bernard Bornstein! 


At the present time, almost without exception, the paper 
mills throughout the country are striving to improve on the 
quality of their paper, and find it necessary to do so without 
increasing the manufacturing cost to any marked degree. 
This undoubtedly applies to all types of paper, but this 
article is confined entirely to ground wood products in- 
cluding catalog, book (news print, fiber board and some 
specialties. Since the manufacture of these products in- 
volve the use of ground wood pulp in amounts varying 
from 50 per cent to 100 per cent, the problem chiefly con- 
cerns the ground wood mill and is a direct challenge to the 
practical pulp maker. Not so long ago, the manufacture 
of the finer grades of ground wood required more attention 
and skill, but now the situation is changed and all grades 
of pulp must be produced efficiently, maintaining a uni- 
formly high quality with a minimum amount of waste and 
at a lowest possible horsepower consumption. 

All practical ground wood men can understand that an 
accurate set of standards governing the manufacture of 
various grades of pulp cannot be adopted, but there are 
certain well defined general procedures which should be 
observed in order to produce the best results. It is difficult 
and also not advisable to recommend specific rules regard- 
ing the grinding of wood or the screening of pulp. The 
details vary considerably and must be worked out sepa- 
rately for each mill. It is sufficient to mention that the 
bulk of attention must be given to the grinders, for if pulp 
is properly ground, no trouble will be experienced in 
screening. It is wrong to assume that most of the slivers 
will screen out because it invariably happens that the more 
noticeable the waste shows on the blue glass, the more 
slivers appear in the finished paper. 

Too Many Burrs Spoil the “Broth” 


In regard to the burring of pulpstones, it can be generally 
stated that the tendency is toward the use of finer cut 
burrs and toward their standardization. It is no longer 
considered good practice to diversify the burrs and to treat 
each stone independently so that the combination will be 
suitable. Each stone should be burred so as to make the 
kind of pulp required, so that regardless of the number of 
stones running, the pulp should always be identical. Stones 
are now being burred lightly and more frequently, but 
again this cannot be definitely classified because of different 
versions of what is meant by light burring. It is also true 
that even the same stones do not always respond to the 
same type of burring. This peculiarity causes many op- 
erators to try other cuts and leads of burrs and it often 
occurs that after facing off the stone and applying different 
impressions the required results are obtained, but it is more 
often the case that this could have been accomplished by 
keeping to the same burr. A sick man, becoming dis- 
couraged, often tries several doctors and it is usually the 
last doctor that gets the credit either for his recovery or 
death, when all the glory could possibly have been given to 
the first doctor. The burring of stones is an art and de- 
pends on the correct “feel” of the burr on the stone to- 
gether with the proper rate of travel across the surface. 
It certainly complicates this difficult job when there are 
various cuts of burrs being used. There is even a differ- 
ence in the degree of pressure applied to the stone by 

* Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Northwestern Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, Oct. 2, 1931, at 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. i 
1 Sales Engineer, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


virtue of the burr itself in that the coarser burrs have more 
of a wedge-shaped thread than the finer ones. 

Of course, there is a variation in hardness between the 
natural pulp stones but no one individual can be relied upon 
to classify them and prescribe the correct burr. Further- 
more, the same stone often varies in hardness ‘during the 
course of its life. 

Pulp grinding is a highly practical proposition requiring 
an unusual amount of good judgment and common sense, 
but the pulp maker is now expected to make further im- 
provement and in order to do so, must take advantage of 
newer ideas and simplified control tests. It is interesting 
to note the wide range in efficiency between different mills, 
resulting largely from the intelligent application of a few 
details. 


Reduction of Waste 


The subject of waste is important at present and along 
with it comes newer refining equipment and screens, or 
different methods of operating them. Due to the variation 
in the quality of the wood together with the desire to pro- 
duce pulp at the lowest possible power consumption, there 
will probably always be an appreciable amount of waste, 
but there is no doubt but what we can find room for im- 
provement. 


The first step toward the reduction of waste is in the’ 


selection and preparation of wood but since this is an old 
story perhaps it is best to pass over quietly. However, 
wherever it is economically possible, mixed woods should 
be sorted and ground separately. Due to a number of good 
reasons it is not possible for many mills to get better wood 
for some time to come and although it is possible to pro- 
duce a good quality of pulp from poor wood, the waste will 
have a tendency to run high. 

The selection of proper grit pulpstones is an important 
factor and it is generally conceded that for practically all 
grades of pulp the finer stones are best. Where the wood 
is sound and slow grown, a medium grit stone can be used. 
Under similar methods of operation, coarser stones make 
longer fibered pulp with more waste, but it is possible to 
make suitable fibers from finer grit stones without so much 
waste. In the manufacture of book ground wood, the 
finest grit stones aré essential and it is even doubtful if 
there is a natural stone on the market that is fine enough. 
Correspondingly, in grinding fiber board stock it is not 
possible to get a natural stone hard enough to keep an ex- 
tremely coarse and deep impression, and at the same time 
sharp enough to make the required production without ex- 
cessive burring which causes a continual change in the 
quality of the pulp and results in an abnormally high stone 
cost. 

There is no factor so important in the reduction of 
waste as the treatment of the stones and it is imperative 
to adopt any practical means of control which would assist 
in their being more efficiently handled or burred. A good 
control tester, which determines the amount of rejections 
coming from each stone, can be easily made. It consists 
essentially of a piece of primary screen plate about a foot 
square fitted with wooden sides about six inches high. 
About a pint of stock is dumped onto the screen in diluted 
form and washed with a couple of buckets of water. The 
rejections are left on the screen and although it does not 
perform exactly the same as the primary screens, it at 
ieast gives a comparison between stones and is a rapid test. 
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Jenkins VALVES ARE ALWAYS MARKED WITH THE "DIAMOND" 


Perhaps you need one 


Fig. 743—New Standard Bronze 
Globe Needle Valve, with bronze 


FTEN a valve problem arises that 

requires a special design for its 
correct solution. The valves shown 
above are representative. They illus- 
trate just a few of the many and diverse 
kinds of valves which Jenkins en- 
gineers have developed and which 
are now finding a wide use for a 
diversity of services. 


Among the valves pictured are: 


Fig. 750—Bronze Regrinding Union 
Bonnet Globe Valve. For 200 lbs. 


steam working pressure. 


[ See the complete Jenkins BOOK OF VALVES 
Catalogue No. 22A on on ieee 819 to 866, 1931 
- edition of Sweet's Engineering 

Catalogues. 


spindle. For close regulation of 
air, gasoline, and other fluids. 

Fig. 124—Standard Bronze Y or 
Blow-Off Valve. Opening in line 
with pipe. Renewable disc and 
seat ring. 

Fig. 710—Aiir gun. Renewable Disc 
specially compounded for com- 
pressed air service. Standard, flat, 
rounded or extension tip. 

Fig. 370—Standard Bronze Gate 
Valve. Solid wedge. 

Fig. 890—Jenkins lron Body Bronze 
Mounted Globe Valve, Screwed. 


Regrinding, union bonnet. 
* 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St., New York, N. Y.; 524 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass.; 133 No. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
646 Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl.; 1121 No. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Texas. JENKINS BROS., Limited, 
Montreal, Canada; London, Eng. Factories: Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada. 


of these 


Fig. 720—Bronze Rapid Action 
Valve for hot and cold water and 


other fluids. Quick flow, on and off. 


Fig. 762—Jenkins Bronze Regrinding 
Swing Check Valve, Screwed. Re- 


newable bronze clapper. 


Fig. 357—Bronze Selclo Valve. For 
severe service where valve is oper- 
ated hurriedly or carelessly. 


Jenkins Valves in bronze, iron and 
steel for practically every valve need 
are obtainable at your supply house. 


J enkins 


BRONZE IRON STEEL 


VALVES 


Since 1864 
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These tests need not be in the nature of routine work; but 
should be taken by the stone sharpener as a guide not only 
to proper burring but as to the correct burring interval. 
With the use of this simple tester it will be found that 
there is a great variation in the percentage of rejections 
made on each stone, which always has been an uncertain 
point to prove by using the blue glass because the sample 
taken is entirely too small. The pulp passing over the dams 
should be kept at a fairly constant density not only to make 
the test more acurate, but as an aid in keeping the freeness 
more uniform. 
Freeness Control 


There is a difference of opinion regarding the value of 
the freeness tester used on grinder pit stock as a means of 
control. In most cases the main freeness test consists of an 
hourly freeness figure on stock from the deckers or reg- 
ulator box, being in the nature of a check test and there 
is some justification for some mills indicating with pride 
just how uniform this figure runs. However, despite the 
uniformity of the freeness of stock going to the paper 
machine, it is a matter of fact that the pulp does not 
always possess the same characteristics. Even with dif- 
ferent pulps of identical freeness the resultant sheet does 
not always present the same appearance in regard to the 
degree of finish or the number of shiners present and the 
reason for this becomes apparent if several stones are 
grinding free pulp and a similar number of them are grind- 
ing slow. It is quite conceivable that this mixture would 
not change the general average freeness, but this pulp might 
behave quite differently on the paper machine. 

By keeping a close check on the rate of production on 
each stone in conjunction with the frequent, periodic use 
of the blue glass, the quality can be kept within certain 
limits. The pulp must always be examined before burring 
so as to serve as a guide as to what type of burring is re- 
quired, and examined shortly afterwards to make sure that 
the results are as anticipated. 

By staggering the stones so that the burring interval is 
kept fairly constant and not permitting a number of stones 
to be sharpened at any one time, the quality can be kept 
more uniform. 

Finally, by performing a freeness test on each stone after 
burring, an additional check on the quality is assured 
which also serves as a guide to proper burring and keeps 
the quality within close limits. 

Many operators are strongly in favor of long fibered 
pulp and if it becomes short fibered on a couple of stones, 
there is almost always a feeling of uneasiness. They seem 
to think that long fibers make a strong sheet, when the fact 
is that there is no single influence affecting the pop test 
so much as freeness. Accordingly, a medium length fibered 
pulp having an average freeness test will form a stronger 
and a better sheet of paper than a long fibered pulp testing 
free. The ideal combination would be a long fibered pulp 
of average freeness, but even this is not always feasible 
because screening conditions may be such that a large per- 
centage of long fibers are rejected. 

The point should be emphasized again that control tests 
are for the guidance of the ground wood operators and for 
this reason the freeness test should be taken by them. At 
best it is only an approximate test because of the varia- 
tions in grinding, such as binding wood, pressure fluctua- 
tions and other factors which make it absurd to insist on 
the testing apparatus being more accurate than the normal 
grinding variation. For this reason it is possible to speed 
up the test considerably by simplification. 


Temperature Regulation 


There is no definite standard governing the correct grind- 


ing temperature. It depends entirely on mill conditions, 
such as pressure applied, whether white water or fresh 
water is used, quality of wood and other factors. More- 
over, on finer grades of pulp the temperatures are inclined 
to be lower due to lower densities. However, whatever the 
temperature may be it should be kept constant and in order 
to do so, temperature control regulators should be used. 
Probably many of you have tried regulators years ago, only 
to discard them as not being practical or sensitive enough, 
but recently the principal difficulties have been overcome 
and there are now at least a couple of regulators on the 
market that are capable of giving perfect service. 

Some of the advantages of temperature control are a 
more constant freeness and uniformity of pulp, a more even 
production rate and less stone breakages. It is well known 
that erratic temperatures not only cause considerable free- 
ness variation but also fluctuations in densities which affect 
the production. Stones should be burred according to a 
standard density of pulp in the grinder pit, and if this varies 
to any extent it either throws the pulp off grade or de- 
creases the rate of production. It is important to note 
that it is changes in temperature that are responsible for 
many stone breakages rather than the degree of heat. 


Much Competition 


There is a great deal of competition existing at present 
in an attempt to produce the best sheet of paper, particu- 
larly in the news print field, and although the paper is all 
classified as standard, every so often a sheet appears that 
is somewhat better than the rest and it is necessary for 
other mills to at least duplicate it. The unfair part of it is 
that paper is being constantly improved in quality while 
prices are on a downward trend. Customers are finding 
faults with paper that were never suspected as existing 
until recently. 

In many cases where the blame is hard to locate, there 
is usually a compromise, and the trouble is laid to the 
ground wood. It is surprising to learn of the great number 
of paper defects and faulty machine performances that are 
said to be caused by poor ground wood. 

There is only one way for the ground wood superintend- 
ent to keep out of trouble and that is by convincing the 
paper machine operators that the pulp is perfect. That 
is a large order and calls for a certain amount of psychol- 
ogy, but more often it is a question of knowing that each 
stone is producing the right grade of pulp and to be able to 
prove it at all times by means of practical control. 


Howard Paper Co. Entertains 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] : 


Urpana, Ohio, January 9, 1932.—The hospitality of the 
Howard Paper Company and Ward R. Howard, vice- 
president of the company in charge of its Urbana mill, 
was extended last Sunday night to 75 employees and 
guests of the organization. 

At a banquet at the Douglas Hotel, Bruce Fulton, newly 
elected Mayor of Urbana, presided as toastmaster. Ward 
R. Howard, for the past eleven years in charge of the 
local mill, read various telegrams, including one from 
Maxwell Howard, president of the company, who, com- 
menting on the fact that in spite of depressed business, 
the Howard mill had been idle but a few days of 1931, 
said: 

“I attribute this to the fighting spirit that has always 
run through the office and mills. Someone once said that 
it is not the size of the dog in the fight but the size of 
the fight in the dog that wins. .. . All three mills—Aetna, 
Maxwell and Howard—have acquired much fame through- 
out the paper industry as courageous fighters.” 
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What is the Voith Inlet’s chief advantage? 
Its ability to give finest sheet uniformity at high speed operation. 


How is this high uniformity obtained and controlled? 
Latest feature is a new micrometer adjustment. 


Can deckles be changed while machine is running? 
Yes. 


On what machines is the Voith adaptable? 
Yankee, Harper and Fourdrinier. 


What kinds of paper does it best handle? 
Most any kind of paper. 


How many Voith Inlets now in use? 
Over 300. 


How many years since first introduced? 
9 years. 


How about its influence on production costs? 


The Voith Inlet is regarded by users as effecting the lowest 
possible production costs. 


What is the Voith Inlet’s reputation? 


At a recent superintendent's meeting it was brought out ‘that 
the Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet is the best piece of equip- 
ment of its kind on the market at the present time.”’ 


How can full information be obtained? 
Write the Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
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Obituary 


Lauritz Jennsen Dorenfeldt 


Lauritz Jenssen Dorenfeldt, well known international 
expert on pulp and paper manufacture, died January 3 
at Oslo, Norway, at the age of 69. He is a brother of 
J. D. Jenssen, of the G. D. Jenssen Company, engineers, 
in New York. 

Mr. Dorenfeldt was born at Ranheim, Norway, and 
graduated as a mechanical engineer from the Technical 
College of Tronjheim in 1884, and later from the Tech- 
nical College of Berlin, Germany, in 1887. Following his 
graduation he received a scholarship which entitled him 
to study and travel in the United States. 

From 1884 to 1886 Mr. Dorenfeldt was an engineer 
for the Ranheim Cellulosefabrik in Norway, where he 
built the first soapstone lime smelter in the world. From 
1894 to 1899 he was director of the Rheindrikheim Sul- 
phate-Shaw-Cellulose mill near Worun, Germany. 

From 1899 to 1901 he built and operated in the Black 
Forest the first Drewsen recovery soda base sulphite mill. 
In 1901 he introduced pyrites to most of the European 
sulphite mills. In 1903 he brought over to the United 
States the Hargreaves electrolytic cell. Since then he 
has been engaged in consulting engineering work and has 
devoted a great deal of his time to the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company. 

For many years Mr. Dorenfeldt has been a member 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry as well as many other professional societies. 


Frank Parke 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 10, 1932—Frank Parke, 
who has long been an outstanding character in the paper 
manufacturing industry, passed away at his home in 
Downingtown, Pa., in late December. He was at the 
time of his death secretary-treasurer of the Downingtown 
Paper Company. He was 66 years of age. His death 
resulted from lymphatic gland disorders. 

Mr. Parke, with Frank P. Miller, founded the old 
Solitude Paper Mills in Downingtown, more than thirty 
years ago, and later converted the mills into the board 
manufacturing plant known as the Frank P. Miller Paper 
Company. Upon the death of Mr. Miller about ten years 
ago the company was reorganized into the present Down- 
ingtown Paper Company. 

_Mr. Parke was particularly liked by his many asso- 
ciates and friends in the paper industry for his sterling 
integrity and loyalty to those who came in contact with 
him in business and in friendship, over the long years of 
his connection with the trade. 


Whiting-Plover Add New Lines 


During the year 1931, just closed one of the most im- 
portant new developments by the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company was the addition of five delicate pastel colors to 
their regular line of Redemption Bond. These colors are 
quite a revolutionary change from the usual run of bond 
paper colors and afford an opportunity for designers, 
printers, lithographers and engravers to execute and pro- 
duce pieces having a paper background directly in relation 
to the messages carried. 

Certain lines of business and various enterprises require 
color background with an appeal and distinctive attention 
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zetting power, and with this in mind, those unusual colors 
have been created. 

Another new line is Artesian Laid Antique which, as 
suggested by the watermark, is a paper with laid water- 
marks and pleasing antique cockle finish that should prove 
very suitable for printers and consumers seeking a paper 
of unusual effectiveness. 

“An important change in policy,” says the company “as 
a result of recent price reductions, has been the consolida- 
tion of our so-called intermediate lines with standard mill 
zrades to create a more standardized schedule of lines and 
prices. In taking this action, we have done so more in the 
interests of our merchants, for these in-between grades 
have been responsible in many instances for disturbances 
that in our opinion will be largely avoided under the pres- 
ent plan. We believe the wisdom of this move will be 
gradually appreciated as business conditions continue to 
improve, and we are optimistic in that we believe as the 
new year wears on there should be many reasons on which 
to base our present opinion.” 


Willard S. French Made Director 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, December 28, 1931—Just how closely the 
French Paper Company, of Niles, is owned by the French 
family is again demonstrated by the announcement that 
another French has been appointed to the directorate. He 
is Willard S. French, Detroit, president of Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., advertising agency. 

When the late J. Edward French died, he was succeeded 
by his son, Frank G. French as president of the French 
Paper Company, Active management of the business is 
now in the hands of the third generation of the family 
since it was originally founded in 1872 by Joseph W. 
French, industrialist and capitalist. 

The French Paper Company is still, as it has always 
been, one of the leading industries of Berrien county. Its 
original owner built the Michigan Central branch line that 
operates between Niles and South Bend. He also served 
for many years as a director of the Michigan Central 
system. 


Sales Service for Consolidated Paper 


MontreaL, Que., January 11, 1932—Sales of the 
products of the Consolidated Paper Corporation, which 
has taken over Canada Power and Paper, are to be con- 
solidate in the hands of the St. Maurice Valley Paper 
Company, one of the subsidiaries. 

Notice has been sent out by Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper Company, a division of Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, that from January 2 all its existing orders and 
contracts have been assigned to St. Maurice Valley Paper 
and that the Hodge-Sheriff Paper Company will continue 
as in the past to handle the sale of kraft pulp and kraft 
paper in Canada. 


R. S. Schadt Appointed Chairman 


PorTLAND, Ore., January 9, 1932.—R. S. Schadt of the 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, has been appointed 
chairman of the Oregon pulp and paper committee of the 
Columbia Basin division of the National Safety Council. 
Other members of the committee include O. P. Wegner, 
Oregon Pulp and Paper Company, Salem; Clarence 
Bruner, Crown Willamette Pulp and Paper Company, 
West Linn; J. C. Ryberg and L. C. Logan, St. Helens Pulp 
and Paper Company, St. Helens, and Carl Dilling, West- 
ern Waxed Paper Company, Salem. 
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COMING EVENTS 


American Paper and Pulp Association, fifty-fifth Convention and Meeting. 
Pennsylvania Hotel, February 15-18. Annual Meeting, Thursday, February 18, 
Annual Banquet, Grand Ball Room, Thursday, February 18. 

National Paper Trade Association of the United States. Convention, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, February 15-17. Luncheon, Wednesday, February 17. 

Technical Association of the Puip and Paper Industfy. Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, February 15-18. Luncheons, Wednesday, February 17 and 
Thursday, February 18. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. Annual Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, Tuesday, February 16. Luncheon, Tuesday, February 16. 

New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mills’ Supplies, Annual Banquet, 
Hotel Commodore, Wednesday, February 17. 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. Annual Meeting, Puip and Paper 
Research Institute, Montreal, January 27-29. 


MERGER PLANS 


Important progress is being made in the negotiations 
for the merger of six of the largest news print companies 
in Canada. The experts named by the Bankers’ Consolli- 
dation Committee has reached an agreement upon the de- 
tails to be required from the various properties of the con- 
stituent companies, and during the present week a meeting 
of the central committee is to be held to pass upon a com- 
prehensive questionnaire to be submitted to all the mill 
operators. 

Embodying several hundred questions dealing with all 
phases of the business from technical and practical view- 
points, this document is expected to be delivered during 
the next ten days. In answering the questions, operators 
will be required to give figures for the complete year 1930 
and the first nine months of 1931, in addition to making 
an estimate of what each individual mill is capable of pro- 
ducing on the basis of 100 per cent operation. 

With the answers from the questionnaire it is hoped 
to arrive at a basis which will indicate the real ability of 
the properties to produce paper at the present time and 
to fix a valuation accordingly. With valuations fixed it can 


then be decided what is the real value which each com 
pany can contribute to the total for the new company 
from which will be determined the amounts of primary 
secondary and common securities which will be offered 
in exchange for the securities now outstanding. 

The task is a big one, but it is thought that it should be 
completed before the end of May. Some of the com- 
panies will require assistance in meeting obligations on 
funded debt, the large percentage of which is payable in 
New York funds. Further dividend revisions are also 
in prospect. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Two leading manufacturing companies have entered 
into cooperative research projects with the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, graduate school affiliated with Lawrence 
College at Appleton, Wis. They are the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours Company, Wilmington, Del., and the Rohm 
& Haas Company, Philadelphia. 

The duPont project is headed by Dr. Samuel Lehner, 
native of Wisconsin and son of a former professor of 
chemistry at the State university, the late Dr. Victor 
Lehner. He received part of his technical training at the 
University of Wisconsin and his degree from the Uni- 
versity of London. Dr. Lehner will investigate the cook- 
ing of colored rags. 

Preliminary experiments were conducted during Decem- 
ber, and work will be resumed upon installation of high 
pressure steam boilers, about January 20. Dr. Lehner’s 
time will be divided between Appleton and Wilmington, 
with Steven Kukolich, Institute student, doing analytical 
work during his absence. 

The Rohm & Haas Company, manufacturers of synthetic 
tannin agents, artificial resins and a variety of other 
products will conduct experiments to determine their ap- 
plication to the paper industry. Dr. I. C. Sommerville, 
Edinburgh University, is the first of several company 
representatives who will come here to study separate 
phases of the work. 

The Institute*of Paper Chemistry, graduate school 
affiliated with Lawrence College, has been admitted to the 
select list of 23 colleges and universities, to receive graduate 
research fellowships in chemistry from the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours Company. The stipend is for $1,000 and will 
be awarded to one of the students now enrolled in the 
Institute. 


The tariff bill introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Collier of Mississippi, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means was passed by the House last week 
but its future progress is problematical, both as to what 
the Senate and the President will do with it. It is a 
foregone conclusion that should it pass the Senate and 
the President veto it that it could not be passed over his 
veto. 

The bill changes the powers of the Tariff Commission 
giving it authority to initiate investigations of production 
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costs of competing foreign countries. It also provides that 
reports be made to Congress by the Commission instead 
of to the President, creates a consumers’ counsel in the 
Tariff Commission but does not make any rate changes 
at all. The bill is very similar to an amendment which was 
offered to the tariff bill of 1930 by Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina which was defeated. 

The bill also gives the President authority to call an 
international economic conference to bring about the low- 
ering of tariff walls throughout the world. The President 
is also authorized in the bill to negotiate with foreign gov- 
ernments for reciprocal tariffs. 

The bill was introduced following a meeting of the 
policies committee which is composed of the Democratic 
leaders of the Senate and House so that the Democrats 
of the Senate are also behind the bill. 


Inland Container Gets Big Order 


[FRomM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, January 11, 1932—A most substantial 
order has been received from the General Foods Com- 
pany, with headquarters in New York, by the Inland Con- 
tainer Corporation, Middletown, one of the first in the 
Paper City to announce increased business since the advent 
of the new year. 

The order calls for material for all containers to be used 
for Postum Cereal, it is stated, this being one of the 
products distributed through the Eastern firm. The con- 
tract is for the duration of the year, according to Vice 
President Gardner and Manager W. E. Hauck. 

Receipt of the order means an increase in the output of 
the Middletown concern, by approximately 350,000 feet 
per day, thus almost doubling the capacity of the plant. 
An increase in the number of employees also is assured, 
but to what extent cannot be stated at this time. 

When the container plant was operated in the Miami 
Valley first in 1928, it was under the firm name of the 
Gardner-Harvey Container Company. Two years later it 
consolidated with the Inland firm and has since been oper- 
ated under the firm name of the Inland Container Cor- 
poration, with H. C. Kraimert as president and Mr. Gard- 
ner as vice-president. 

Two corrugating machines were installed at the time the 
plant was erected but up to the present time, only one has 
been in use, so the larger order received, means operation 
of both machines at this time. 

Manager Hauck said that, under the contract, the 
Middletown firm will manufacture the material and pre- 
pare it for use but its conversion into the finished con- 
tainers will be done by an Eastern firm. 

Work on the order is understood to have been started 
this week. 


Carthage Pulp & Board Co. Closes 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CartuaceE, N. Y., January 11, 1932.—Operations have 
been suspended temporarily at the plant of the Carthage 
Pulp and Board Company because of existing conditions. 
The plant has been running four days a week for some 
time with the majority of workers employed. A small 
force is to be retained at the mill to keep up steam in 
the boilers so as to be able to resume as soon as the order 
is received. While no definite date has been fixed for 
resuming it is believed that the shutdown will be of very 
short duration. James H. Quinn, general superintendent, 
will continue to be stationed at the mill during the curtail- 
ment. 
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TAPPI Notes 


The laboratory of the Rag Content Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation recently closed by that organization is to be con- 
tinued as a commercial testing laboratory under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Jessie E. Minor. 

J. Rissel Kessler has resigned his position as production 
manager of the Glassine Paper Company at Conshohocken, 
Pa. For the present he will be located at Penn Square. 
Norristown, Pa. 

Arthur A. Coffin, formerly research chemist for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, is now in charge 
of the paper mill department of the -Titanium Pigment 
Company, a subsidiary of the National Lead Company, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William J. Dial is now located at 1 Merillon Avenue, 
Garden City, L. 1., N. Y. During the past year Mr. Dial 
was superintendent of the deinking plant of the Snow- 
White Process Company, which has now discontinued 
operations. He was formerly with the Oxford Miami 
Paper Company. 

H. M. Blandin, formerly chief chemist of the Cornell 
Wood Products Company has joined the technical staff 
of the North Star mill of the Central Fibre Products Com- 
pany at Quincy, Illinois. 

P. A. Paulson has resigned ‘his position as sulphite 
superintendent of the Kimberly Clark Corporation mill at 
Kimberly, Wisconsin. Mr. Paulson was with the Kim- 
berly Clark Corporation for nearly twenty years. He is 
now located in Appleton, Wisconsin. 

F. W. O’Rourke of the General Dyestuffs Corporation 
has been transferred from New York to 158 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Technical Section 
will be held at the Engineering Institute of Canada Build- 
ing, Mansfield Street, Montreal, on January 27-28, 1932. 
One of the speakers will be Charles H. Herty who is in- 
augurating a Southern wood pulping research program 
at Savannah, Georgia. 

John B. Calkin of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has been appointed chairman of the TAPPI paper 
testing sub-committee on microscopial testing. 

The Committee on Unemployment and Relief for 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers has received the sponsor- 
ship of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. This committee is located at the Chemists Club 
in New York City, and is endeavoring to create jobs for 
chemists in industries that have heretofore employed but 
few men of such qualifications. 

James Coghill who is in charge of research and develop- 
ment of the Noble and Wood Machine Company, has been 
appointed by M. A. Krimmel, President of TAPPI, chair- 
man of the TAPPI stuff preparation committee. 

The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation held its January meeting at the Engineers Club in 
Philadelphia on January 14. The subject for discussion 
was “Production Losses,” which was led by William M. 
Shoemaker, secretary of the National Vulcanized Fibre 
Company. 


Puget Sound Complains Against Pulp Rates 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., January 6, 1932—A complaint has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company of Everett, 
Wash., against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 
The company complains against rates on wood pulp, in car- 
loads, from seaboard ports to Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois in violation of section 1 of the Act. 
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(No. 5 of a series of advertisements tracing the developmem 
and uses of modern chemicals.) 


A mob of French revolutionists at St. Denis, France, ran- 
sacked the first plant erected for manufacturing soda ash 
by the Leblanc process, 


SODA ASH fieamn-m 
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ee Paris thrilled at Napoleon’s victories 
in Austria, Nicolas Leblanc ended a life of 
frustrated hopes by committing suicide. In the 
early days of the French Revolution he had seen 
his soda works confiscated by an angry mob... 
his dream of a lifetime shattered. In building the 
first commercial plant for manufacturing soda 
ash (1791), Leblanc gave his country...and the 
world ...a process which was a forerunner of 
present-day methods of manufacturing one of 
man’s most useful commodities . .. soda ash. 

The beginning of the modern ammonia-soda pro- 
cess, now the universal method of producing soda 
ash and the only method ever used in the American 
alkali industry, dates from 1838. No successful 
manufacture by this process is recorded, how- 
ever, until after 1860, and it was not until 1895 
that the production ofsoda ash by the ammonia-soda 
process exceeded that by the old Leblanc process. 


In the United States, the glass industry takes 
annually about 590,000 tons of soda ash. Then, 
there’s the chemical industry using 290,000 tons 
... the soap industry taking 200,000 tons... to 
say nothing of the textile, rayon, pulp and paper, 
petroleum, steel, iron and food industries... as 
well as the manufacturers of dyestuffs, leather and 
photographic materials. In fact, so widespread is 
the use of this important basic chemical that soda 


ash consumption is considered one of the reliable 
barometers of industrial activity. 

o s 7 
Mathieson soda ash has long been accepted by chemical 
consuming industries as the standard of high, uniform 
quality. Up-to-date shipping facilities and nearby ware- 


house stocks enable Mathieson to serve manufacturers in 
. . . ‘9 
all of the most important industrial centers. 


Great Structures Rest on Strong Foundations 
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Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda... HTH (Hypochlorite) ... Liquid Chlorine... 
Bleaching Powder...Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua...PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)...Solid Carbon Dioxide 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. ‘3 


Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Saltville, Va. Warehouse stocks at all Distributing Centers 


RESOURCES | RESEARCH! 
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Nomographic Charts in the Paper Industry“ 


By D. S. Davis* 


Despite their eminent practicality nomographic charts have not zo— SALEIIC ERATY WOMOERAMY 
received the attention which they deserve in the pulp and paper b 25 FOR CHIP GO0ARD 90 
industry. This is due more to a lack of appreciation of the ad- 4 is 
vantages than to any great difficulty likely to be encountered in 1 200 
constructing the charts. It is the purpose of this paper to enumer- 4 
ate these advantageous features and to present several typical JT 
nomographs, referring the reader to the standard texts for methods _ - . 180 
of construction. q } \ 
Nomography affords a rapid means of making graphical calcula- 7 8 g » 
tions and a nomographic or alignment chart may be defined as one L N Mo 
in which an index line cuts three scales in values satisfying an “| . 3 
equation. The definition itself suggests the two major advantages i \ on a“ g 
of the nomograph: (1) the rapidity with which it may be used and cn K 8 «0 
(2) its simplicity. With respect to the former it may be said ji g Rian ‘ oa 140 
that in most cases it takes no longer to make a calculation nomo- + S RN we 
graphically than it does to draw a straight line between two points D nates © s aad a ¢ 
z ee : , ° va ct ees os or ” Q Os ah x 
on a piece of paper, indeed, there are instances where difficult a NN * N ¥ 
calculations which require minutes by slide-rule are accomplished = i x _X ) 
in as many seconds by chart. With respect to the simplicity of the 7. - me M os S > 7 _ 
nomograph it may be said that (a) the complexity of the calcula- Zz _& 4 Jo 2 
tion is not reflected in the chart, (b) all interpolations are made 20—* a v 8 
along scales rather than between curves and (c) unskilled in- ae a ao ¥ 
~® Presented at the Interstate Joint Meeting of the Paper Technologists’ Club 
and the Kalamazoo Div. of the Cost Department of the American Paper and ad 700 
Pulp Assn., May 23, 1931. 
1 Member TAPPI; instructor, Wisconsin Vocational Schools, Appleton, Wis. 40 
COAL COST NOMOGRAPH 
Om [—“S 000 2s 60 7 
7 — 3/0 F Fic. Z 
q y "| dividuals can make difficult computations nomographically as 
| E 3.00 § ' readily as anyone. 
200 8 q , #200 . Coal Cost Momeguaph 
j~ 3 3 x ’ Starting first with a very simple calculation : consider the case 
42 _ & * of coal purchased on thermal value specification, assuming that 
re : % <r the price at the mine of coal of a heating value of 14,400 B.t.u. per 
2 8 4 < iis eee pound on the dry basis is one dollar per ton. The equation expres- 
seed F ogo 8 a ee sz000 ~—-Sing the total cost per ton, C, would be 
1s 7 all af H 
48 a — 3 € =F —_— 
44 _— sb 14,400 
a N | 270 8 , . where F is the freight in dollars per ton and H is the thermal 
J " — : Ne value in B.t.u. per pound of bone-dry coal. 
pon. al 3 v i  s2000 In Fig. 1, to find the total cost of coal when the freight is $1.80 
, _— N r per ton and the heating value is 13,400 B.t.u. per pound, dry, draw 
‘ 5 » a straight line between these points on their respective scales and 
7 > x 5 note the intersection with the central scale, $2.73 per ton. 
2 _ r Specific Gravity Nomograph for Chip Board 
+70 — 4.000 The specific gravity, 8, of board can be shown to be given by 
Fic, 1 the expression. 
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0.1923 ry a 80 od PAOOKTION VOMOGRAPH 
where W is the weight in pounds of 1000 sq. ft. of the board .: ae , 
. - . . . . . 7 — J - 6 
and c is the caliper in thousandths of an inch. In using Fig. 2 $ a a 
one must work on the left sides of the outer scales or on “f E : 
the right sides consistently. The index line indicates that a 60- } E. aso cot 
pound board with a caliper of 20 thousandths has a specific gravity “$ 60 t 
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specific gravity units while the right side reads in pounds per } “an > =? 
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+ ¢ gy 600 8 
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Kraft Production Nomograph oo. aa i aa 
; ; ve = if fzo f 
Paper machine production may be calculated by means of the * J ‘ : — i a : 
formula er : fy E {sof 
= Kw v ae » + 
where K is a constant depending upon the units. When P = t : ahed Ei 
production in tons, w = width in inches, © = operating time in _ 3 * ial 
hours, B = basis weight, pounds per ream (24” x 36”, 480) and v a thed q 
= machine speed in feet per minute. t 3 ~~. 
1 - L- 20 L 
K is ———— and the equation is suitable for calculation of kraft + - 
1,152,000 j Ls o 
production. wo * 
The use of Fig. 3 is illustrated as follows: How much 40-pound Fic, 3 


kraft can be made on a 170-inch machine operating for 23 hours 
at a speed of 500 feet per minute? Following the key, connect 
170 on the w-scale with 23 on the 9-scale and from the intersec- 
tion of this line with the P-scale draw a line to 40 on the B-scale. 
From the intersection of this latter line with the t-scale draw a 
line to 500 on the v-scale crossing the P-scale at the desired valuc, 
68 tons. 
Effluent Loss Nomograph 

In determining the amount and cost of effluent losses it is cus- 

tomary to measure the rate of flow of whitewater by means of a 
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rectangular uncontracted weir, to determine the average consist- 
ency of the whitewater and to place a valuation on the fiber so 
lost. The rate of flow, Q, in gallons per hour is given by the 
Francis formula, 


3 
Q = 3.00 B H® 
where B is the width of the weir and H is the head on the weir, 
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both in inches. The stock loss, W, in pounds of air-dry pulp per 
24 hours is given by 


3 
W = 13.33 Q C = 40 B C H® 


where C is the bone-dry consistency in grams per liter. The value, 
L, of this lost fiber in dollars per day is given by 


where P is the price of the pulp in dollars per ton, air-dry. 


The use of Fig. 4 is illustrated as follows: Given the average 
head as 1.5 inches on a 30-inch weir when the average consistency 
of the whitewater is 0.5 grams per liter and the fiber is valued at 
$60 per ton. What is the rate of flow, the daily stock loss and the 
value of the stock so lost? Connect 1.5 on the H-scale with 30 on 
the B-scale and read the rate of flow as 165 gallons per hour on 
the Q-scale. Connect 165 on the Q-scale with 0.5 on the C-scale and 
read the daily stock loss as 1100 pounds air-dry. Connect 1100 on 
the W-scale with 60 on the P-scale and read the value of the daily 
effuent loss as $33 on the L-scale. 


In case the rate of flow, Q, and the daily stock loss, W, in 
pounds are not required these scales need not be graduated. 


“ Schopper-Riegler Beating Tester Nomograph 


In most cases charts which enable the correction of freeness 
values for consistency variations are fairly-complicated both to 
construct and to use. Korn® has prepared a freeness consistency 
chart for use with the Schopper-Riegler beating tester which re- 
quires interpolation between a series of curved lines. Using Korn’s 
data and making a simple mathematical transformation it has 
been possible* to throw Korn’s curves into a pencil of convergent 
straight lines between which interpolation is rendered fairly easy. 
Even this chart, while easy to read, is rather laborious to construct. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present a still simpler conversion 
chart in the form of a nomograph.* 


It has been shown® that for the Schopper-Riegler beating tester 
the freeness value in milliliters Sw, is related to the weight of 
bone dry stock per liter, w as follows: 

1000 
— = K(w — 0.1) + 1.047 (1) 
Sw 
where K is a constant for each sample. Similarly for tests con- 
ducted with the standard sample weight, 2 grams: 


1000 
—— = K(2.00 — 0.1) + 1.047 = 1.90 K + 1.047 (2) 
where S is the freeness at the standard sample weight. Solving 
for K in each equation and equating, 
1000 1.90 1000 
— = ———— (——  — 1.047) + 1.047 (3) 
S w— 0.1 Sw 


Equation (3) is in the form, 
f(x) = Fly) . 0(z) 
and suggests the Z type of nomograph which is reproduced here. 


The use of the chart, Fig. 5, which appears to be the first pre- 
sentation of freeness data in nomographic form, is illustrated as 
follows: Given a freeness value of 350 (or a beating degree of 65) 
determined at a sample weight of 1.50 grams of bone dry stock per 
liter. What is the freeness value and beating degree at the stand- 
and 2 grams per liter? Connect 350 on the Sw-scale (or 65 on the 
sw-scale) with 1.50 on the w-scale and read the freeness as 285 on 
the S-scale and the beating degree as 71.5 on the s-scale. 


2 Korn, Zellstoff u. Papier, 9, 154, (1929); World’s Paper Trade Review, 
May 16, 1930; Schopper Leaflet No. 400; Paper Industry, 11, 347 (1929). 

3’ Davis, Paper Trade J. 91, 219 (1930). 

* Davis, Paper Mill, 54, No. 15, 30 (1931). 
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New TAPPI Members 


M. C. Dearing, consulting chemist with headquarters at Pala- 
tine, Ill., studied at the Lowell Textile Institute in Massachusetts. 
Mr. Dearing was formerly a chemical engineer at the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company mill at South Brewer, Maine. At pres- 
ent his principal client is the Urea Resins, Economy Fuse and 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 

D. S. Davis, instructor at the Wisconsin Vocational School, 
Appleton, Wis., has been transferred to the active membership 
grade in TAPPI. 

Earl O. Knapp is an assistant chemist at the Dexter Sulphite 
Pulp and Paper Company, Dexter, N. Y. In 1930 he graduated 
from the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y. 
During summer periods Mr. Knapp worked for the Oswego Falls 
Corporation and the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 

W. N. Kelly, assistant superintendent of the Pulp Division of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, Wash., has been 
transferred to the active membership grade in TAPPI. 

B. E. Lauer, research chemist for the Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis., is a graduate of the Oregon State College and 
received his doctorate degree in 1931 from the University of 
Minnesota. 

W. P. Lawrence, research chemical engineer at the Champion 
Fibre Company mill at Canton, N. C., is a 1930 graduate of North 
Carolina State College. 

Bernard J. Russell is chief chemist of the Panama City, Florida, 
mill of the Southern Kraft Corporation. Mr. Russell attended 
Cass Technical Institute in Detroit, Michigan, and has had prac- 
tical experience while employed by the Mattagami Pulp and Paper 
Company, Smooth Rock Falls, Ontario, Wayne Soap Company, 
Detroit, Florida Industrial Corporation (naval stores) and the 
Continental Turpentine and Rosin Company, Laurel, Mississippi. 

J. F. W. Schulze, assistant director of the chemical department 
of the Grasselli Chemical Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, is a 
graduate of New York University and received his doctorate from 
Clark University in Massachucetts in 1914. From 1914 to 1918 
he was employed in the glass industry and during the War served 
as a captain in the Chemical Warfare Service. In 1919 and 1920 
he was in charge of the experimental plant of the Barrett Com- 
pany. From 1920 to 1924 he was again in the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the U. S. Army. From 1924 to 1926 he was with 
Grasselli. From 1926 to 1927 he was director of the research de- 
partment of the Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., and 
since 1927 he has been in his present position. 

Clarence W. Scott is a paper tester in the Mobile, Ala., mill of 
the Southern Kraft Corporation. Mr. Scott graduated from the 
University of Alabama in 1929 as a chemical engineer and was 
sent to Zurich, Switzerland, as a Swiss-American exchange stu- 
dent to study at the Polytechnic. 

Rector G. McNeill is night superintendent of the Beauharnois, 
P. Q. mill of Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. In 1923 he 
graduated from Heriot-Watt College at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
following which he spent seven years with Hill, Craig & Co. at 
Balerno, Midlothian, Scotland, in general mill work. He then 
was beater engineer for two years at the Fred Tremlett & Co. 
mills in Devonshire, England, and for the past six years has been 
with the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 


TAPPI Annual Meeting 


Walter N. Polakov, an eminent consulting engineer of New 
York City, will be one of the principal speakers at the annual 
luncheon of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, February 18, 1932. Mr. Polakov had the very interesting 
experience during the past few years of being advisor to the Su- 
preme Economic Council of the U. S. S. R. (Russia). He will 
illustrate his interesting address on, “Industrial Management 
Problems in Russia,” by a large collection of lantern slides. 
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Hygrometry In Paper Testing* 


By F. T. Carson’ and F. V. Worthington? 


Abstract 


Many of the properties of paper are governed to a considerable 
extent by the amount of moisture which the paper contains, this 
moisture content in turn being determined by the hygrometric 
state of the surrounding atmosphere. Since this hygroscopic 
moisture, being in the condensed state, acts much like liquid 
water, it follows that a constant relative vapor pressure in the at- 
mosphere, rather than a constant absolute vapor pressure is the 
condition primarily necessary in mawitaining a constant moisture 
content in paper under laboratory conditions. 

An attempt is made, based largely on the literature of hygrom- 
etry and of paper testing, at a logical estimate of the requirements 
in humidity measurement in the paper testing laboratory. There 
follows a brief discussion of hygrometric methods with an ap- 
praisal of their suitability for the purpose. The analytical methods, 
usually regarded as the ultimate standards of reference, are 
tedious, and insufficiently rapid jor routine measurement. The 
dew-point method is simple in theory and is apparently capable of 
considerable accuracy, but it has several practical limitations. 
Filament hygrometers, although unreliable as standards, are very 
useful in the laboratory as simple means ,of indicating and re- 
cording fluctuations in hygrometric conditions. The ventilated 
qwet- and dry-bulb psychrometer, if properly designed and used, 
is apparently the most suitable means of measuring the hygro- 
metric state in the laboratory. Psychrometric conversion data are 
an essential part of this method. Since it is necessary to read 
the wet-bulb and dry-bulb thermometers to the nearest tenth of 
a degree centigrade in the testing laboratory, a psychrometric chart 
has been prepared compatible with this degree of sensitivity, 
which is found convenient for converting the psychrometric data 
to relative humidity. 


I. Introduction 


In testing the physical properties of paper there are three 
primary sources of variability in the experimental results: (a) 
variability inherent in the material itself, (b) errors in measure- 
ment, (c) influence of the hygrometric state of the surrounding 
atmosphere. In order to determine (a) even approximately it is 
necessary that variability due to (b) and (c) be of a lower order 
of magnitude. The bearing of (b) upon the results is obvious 
and needs no consideration here, although some of our commonly 
used testing devices and procedures are by no means above re- 
proach. Only in recent years has the significance of (c) been 
extensively recognized. The relatively large influence which at- 
mospheric humidity has upon some of the properties of paper 
makes necessary the artificial control of hygrometric conditions 
in the paper testing laboratory. Since the methods of control in 
use require frequent adjustment of the control apparatus based 
upon accurate measurements of temperature and humidity, the 
reliability of paper testing depends finally upon the accuracy with 
which this hygrometric state is measured. Temperature measure- 
ments are readily made with a precision more than sufficient for 
the purpose, but humidity measurements are by no means so 
free of suspicion: A degree of uncertainty pervades the whole 
question as to what degree of accuracy is necessary in the artificial 
control of humidity for paper testing; what accuracy is required 


° ‘To be presented at the annual ees - the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, Feb. 15-18, 1932. Written dis- 
cussion of this paper is welcome and should, be sent to B. W. Scribner, chair- 
man TAPPI paper testing committee, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Publication approved by the Director of the U. S. Bureau of Standards of the 
Department ~ Commerce. 

Contribution of TAPPI paper testing committee. 

Associate scientist, Paper Section, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
_ eee scientific aid, Paper Section, Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
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“these intermicellar moisture reservoirs, 


in the measurement of humidity in order to assure such control; 
and what means of measurement of humidity are suitable for the 
requirements of the paper testing laboratory. 

Hygrometry is not a new subject. The wet- and dry-bulb method 
was used as early as 1758, the hair hygrometer appears to date 
from about 1780, and the dew-point method is said to have been 
invented in 1827. The limitations and uncertainties in the early 
methods have been appreciated and an enormous amount of atten- 
tion has been given to the subject. Many improvements have 
been made over the early forms of hygrometers and there is a 
very considerable literature on the subject of hygrometry. The 
observation of Ewing and Glazebrook (13) is, nevertheless, very 
significant: “No fundamentally new method of hygrometry has 
been introduced . .. during the past hundred years.” 

The present paper is an effort to give the paper industry a 
better appreciation of the significance of humidity control and 
measurement, an attempt based largely on the literature both of 
hygrometry and of paper testing to arrive at some logical estimate 
of the requirements in the measurement of humidity in the paper 
testing laboratory, and an appraisal of available methods and 
devices for measuring humidity in respect to their fitness for the 
purpose. 

Preliminary to the consideration of humidity measuring ap- 
paratus and laboratory requirements it is desirable to consider 
the manner in which certain physical properties of paper are 
related to the hygrometric state of the enveloping atmosphere, 
and why humidity is expressed and determined in the manner 
usual in laboratory and plant. It is apparent that no little con- 
fusion exists concerning these matters. 


II. Paper and the Hygrometric State 


1. Necessity ror HycromMetric Control AND. MEASUREMENT 

Paper consists chiefly of a network of interlaced cellulosic 
fibers, the walls of which are thought to be made up of bundles 
of long molecular aggregates, called micelles. The adsorption of 
moisture is promoted by the relatively great surface afforded by 
these myriad minute micelles and by the maze of capillary inter- 
spaces resulting from their proximity. Swelling of the fiber as 
it takes up moisture is associated with a change in volume of 
and changes in certain 
other properties arg likewise presumed to derive from the influence 
of moisture taken into the walls of the fibers. Paper is kept and 
used for the most part in the open air which contains moisture 
(as vapor). Both the humidity and the temperature of this atmos- 
phere are continually changing. It is from this moisture in the 
surrounding air that the finished paper derives any moisture which 
it normally takes up. This hygroscopic moisture affects the fibers 
to a considerable extent in respect to swelling, pliability, strength, 
surface friction, etc., and consequently many of the properties 
of paper, such as dimensions, pliability, flexibility, strength, ab- 
sorptivity, dielectric strength, weight, are to a greater or less 
degree affected by the moisture content of the paper. The amount 
of this contained moisture is governed by the hygrometric state of 
the surrounding atmosphere, there being for each paper and each 
hygrometric condition a certain characteristic equilibrium mois- 
ture content (neglecting for the moment the phenomenon of 
adsorption hysteresis) such that when equilibrium has been estab- 
lished moisture is being given up and taken up at the same rate. 
The normal and proper distribution of this contained moisture is 
dependent upon the constancy of the hygrometric state in the 
vicinity of the paper during the conditioning period. It is there- 
fore apparent that if reliable and reproducible tests of paper are 
to be made, the paper must be tésted in an atmosphere of known 
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nygrometric. state,.and_ must have .been freely eaposed in this 
atmosphere . of.. definite. and constant hygrometric state for a 
sufficient period of time for the moisture interchange and dis- 
tribution to have reached a state of equilibrium. 

The maintaining: of a constant hygrometric state presupposes 
adequate means of measuring this state, for no control apparatus 
is sO automatic: nor is any ‘system of control so. free of uncertainty 
as to permit of dispensing with constant surveillance by means of 
accurate measurements-of the hygrometric state being maintained. 

An adequate hygrometer is an indispensable adjunct to any paper 
testing laboratory. A” poor hygrometer may be the source of ‘much 
distress. 


2. MANNER’ OF EXPRESSING Hycrometric Data 


Practically everyone. who has anything to do with paper is 
aware of the fact that the amount of moisture which paper holds, 
and various properties. which depend upon the content of moisture, 
are somehow related to ‘the humidity of the atmosphere, but the 
exact nature of this relation is not so generally appreciated. A 
common: presumption-is that the amount of moisture in paper is 
proportional to the amount of moisture in the atmosphere (some- 
times called absolute. humidity) which surrounds the paper. This, 
however, ‘is not true. Possibly this idea is fostered to some 
extent by the usual manner of approach to hygrometry ‘which 
almost invariably makes use of the concept of the amount. of 
moisture contained in a given volume or a given mass of air of 
various degrees-of saturation. This custom no doubt derives from 
the mecessary use of. such. data by the engineer in the design of 
apparatus, and is of course entirely valid since a given amount of 
moisture in the air-is characterized by a certain vapor pressure. 
The concept of a vapor. pressure equilibrium is, however, much 
more to the point and- is preferable for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion. 

Paper may take up: moisture from the atmosphere or it may 
give up moisture to the- atmosphere, the direction. of interchange 
depending upon which has the higher aqueous vapor: pressure. 
In either case a vapor pressure cquilibrium is eventually reached 
(assuming the atmospheric conditions to remain constant), that 
is, the moisture-in the paper and the water vapor in the contiguous 
atmosphere come to the same vapor pressure. Why -then,-if the 
two vapor pressures are equal, have we said that the pressure 
or concentration of water vapor in the surrounding air (the 
“absolute humidity”) is not sufficient “alone~ to determine the 
moisture content of the paper? 


The answer involves two essential considerations: (1) changes 


in temperature and (2) difference in physical state. If-there were - 


no temperature change the absolute humidity would, of course, 
determine the moisture content of the paper. But in practice 
temperature changes can not be avoided. - These: temperature 
changes do not affect the water in the- paper- and- the water in thie 
atmosphere in the same manner, because the moisture in-the air is 
in the attenuated state, whereas that in the paper if in°a ‘highly 
condensed state and therefore responds to temperature change much 
as does liquid water.* Suppose a paper contains some moisture 


which is in pressure equilibrium with the surrounding atmosphere, " 


and suppose that the temperature then changes - slightly. While 

*In fact, 
number of facts, in accounting for the manner in’ which hygroscopic ~moisture 
is taken up by such colloidal materials as paper, presumes that it-is present 
as liquid water in the minute capillary interspaces separating the structural 
units (micelles) of the fiber walls. The free surfaces of these minute bodies 
ot water are presumed to be sharply curved, concave surfaces, since the. water 
wets the cellulose. It is well’ known that the vapor™pressure over such a“con- 


cave surface is less than. that over the plane- surface which- water- ordinarily - 


presents to the air. When the capillaries are small enough and the curvature 
sharp enough the vapor pressure over the’ liquid- is- very- -much -lowered.-, Con- 
densation, therefore, goes on until a pressure equilibrium. is established. -This 
mechanism of condensation explains how liquid. water in’ paper can “be= in 


Pressure equilibrium with unsaturated water - vapor. ig the, surrounding. air, - 


or conversely, how water vapor in the air can be saturated with~ respect to 
-s juid water in the paper while-at the same tinie.it’is‘unsaturated with, réspect 
to a free, plane surface of water. (Vapor is said to” be saturated ‘when it is 
in pressure equilibrium withtits liquid at the same tetiiperature, or- -less “exactly, 
when its concentration is the maximum which can. exist at a given tempera- 
ture.) Further information About various ideas as to how hygroscopic moistire 
is taken up by-such 
ences listed at the end of titts paper (29, 39, 42, 537 63). 
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’ varies from a few minutes to several days. 
- obtained-in a ‘partial_vacuum- with only water vapor present. 


a material as: paper can“ be-obtained by cOfisulting Yefer’ time to equilibrium will-depend upon such factors as kind of paper, 
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the vapor pressure of the moisture in the surrounding air changes 
very little (the behavior of this moisture being similar to that of 
a gas), the vapor pressure over the water in the paper changes 
considerably, just as does the pressure of saturated water vapor 
anywhere else when a temperature change occurs. For the ordi- 
nary laboratory temperature range the pressure of saturated water 
vapor is about doubled for each 10 deg. C. increase in tempera- 
ture,-as may be observed from tables of vapor pressure data 
(23, 48).. The result is that, although the “absolute humidity” has 
not changed, the pressure equilibrium is upset and an interchange 
of moisture takes place between the paper and the surrounding 
atmosphere, resulting in changes in the properties of the paper 
so that it is not the same paper as it was before. In order to re- 
store it to the former condition at the new temperature, or rather 
to prevent it from changing in the first place, it appears that it 
is. necessary to change the aqueous vapor pressure of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere in the same proportion that the pressure 
of saturated water vapor is altered by a corresponding tempera- 
ture change. This, by definition, is the maintaining of a constant 
relative humidity. It would appear then that, in order to maintain a 
constant content of moisture in paper while the temperature is un- 
avoidably fluctuating somewhat, one should maintain a constant 
relative humidity, erapeatine of what the absolute humidity 
may be. 

This behavior of paper containing hygroscopic moisture has an 
interesting analogy in the behavior of certain solutions, such as 
solutions of sulphuric acid, solutions of glycerine, and solutions of 
certain salts. The relative vapor pressure of such a solution, as 
long as the. concentration is constant, is changed very little by a 
few degrees change in temperature. In fact such solutions are 
often used in connection with the maintaining of a constant 
content of moisture in paper for the reason that they do behave 
much like paper in this respect. 

Unfortunately. for the laboratory, even the relative humidity 
does not completely determine the equilibrium moisture content. 
Published data (42, 47, 52) relative to various fibrous materials 
show that in order to maintain a constant moisture content in 
such materials it is necessary to increase the relative humidity 
slightly as the temperature is increased, which means that the 
vapor pressure of the hygroscopic moisture in the material in- 
creases slightly more rapidly with increase of temperature than 
does that of an ordinary plane surface of water. Consequently 
the temperature can not be neglected altogether as a factor in 
the testing conditions, although the effect of temperature differ- 
ences when the relative humidity is constant is comparatively 
small and the ‘precise control of temperature is unnecessary. It 
is desirable, nevertheless, to maintain the temperature as nearly 
constant as practicable. 

In the conditioning and testing of paper, one has something like 
ten or twenty times the latitude of allowable temperature fluctua- 
tion when relative humidity is kept constant that one has when 
absolute. humidity is kept constant. It is evident therefore that 
in the paper industry relative humidity is much more important 
than absolute humidity, and that for the sake of convenience it is 
desirable .to express hygrometric data in terms of relative humidity 
and temperature. 


3. CONDITIONING PAPER 


In order to have a material of definite properties to test it is 
necessary; not only- that one maintain a constant relative humidity 
and-a reasonably constant temperature, but also that the hygro- 


- scopic moisture in the paper be permitted to come to pressure 


equilibrium. with the yapor in the atmosphere of constant relative 
humidity. “Moisture content and dependent properties: are fixed 
by. the humidity only when equilibrium is attained. The time 
required to reach equilibrium, as reported by various investigators, 
The low values were 
The 
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size of the sample, thickness of the sheets, disposition of sheets 
with respect to one another, ventilation, and direction of approach, 
that is, whether from a higher or lower moisture content. There 
are so many factors that influence the time required to reach 
equilibrium that a definite conditioning period for paper can not 
be categorically stated, although it is probable that under ordinary 
conditions at least a day should be allowed. 

The direction from which equilibrium is approached -affects 
both the rate and the amount of moisture absorbed. The hystere- 
sis in the moisture content curve is attested by numerous experi- 
ments with elastic gels in general and with paper in particular 
(24, 42, 55, 56). For a given relative humidity a higher moisture 
content is obtained if equilibrium is approached from a higher 
relative humidity than if approached from a lower relative humidi- 
ty. Pidgeon and Maass (42) argue very logically that the higher 
value, the one obtained by approaching equilibrium from a higher 
moisture content, is the true value. Unfortunately this direction of 
approach requires the longer conditioning period. These investi- 
gators found, however, that if the material is first conditioned at 
a humidity somewhat higher than that desired, then rapidly dried 
for a short time in an atmosphere of lower humidity than that 
desired, and finally exposed at the desired relative humidity until 
equilibrium is reached the true desorption moisture content is 
attained in a relatively much shorter period of time. It does appear 
that a reliable conditioning procedure should provide for approach 
to vapor pressure equilibrium from a definite direction. Little 
attention has apparently ever been given to this aspect of condi- 
tioning paper. 

Another very important: consideration which is sometimes over- 
looked is the likelihood of significant differences in temperature 
and humidity in different parts of a conditioning and testing 
room in which the relative humidity is nominally constant. In an 
ordinary room there are always considerable differences in tempera- 
ture, especially at different levels. Even in a specially built con- 
ditioning room having no outside walls, well insulated, and pro- 
vided with vigorous air motion it is practically impossible to pre- 
vent significant differences in temperature at different levels, and 
even in different portions of the room at the same level if the 
room is large or is cut up by obstructions which hinder the mixing 
of the air. When it is realized that a difference in temperature 
of one or two tenths of a degree C. (assuming a uniform distri- 
bution of moisture) corresponds to a difference of about 1 per 
cent of relative humidity, it is apparent that comparatively small 
temperature gradients may assume a serious aspect. If the paper 
is conditioned 6 or 8 feet above the floor and tested at 3 feet 
above the floor there is very littie likelihood that the conditioning 
and testing are at the same relative humidity. Measurements 
made at one place in the laboratory while the paper is being 
conditioned or tested at another place do not necessarily insure 
that the paper is in the proper condition. Equally important is 
the handling of the paper so as not to impart to it sensible 
amounts of moisture or heat from the hands or from the breath. 
It is the hygrometric condition of the paper that is important. 
Humidity and its measurement are but means to an end, and this 
fact should be kept in mind during the discussion that follows. 

These considerations may appear to be beyond the scope of a 
discussion of humidity measurement, but there is nothing to be 
gained by the accurate measurement of humidity if no attention 
is paid to uniformity of humidity in the room, or if the paper 
is not given a chance to come to equilibrium, or if it is handled 
in such a way as to undo what the constant hygrometric conditions 
have brought about. 


III. Measurement of the Hygrometric State 


1. REQUIREMENTS IN THE MEASUREMENT OF THE HyYGROMETRIC 
STATE 


(a) Temperature: Quantitative data concerning the effect of 
temperature on the physical properties of paper are very meager 
and somewhat inconclusive. It is usually assumed that the direct 
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effect of temperature per se is negligibly small in comparison with 
the indirect effect of temperature change which causes a change 
in the relative vapor pressure, followed by a change in the content 
of moisture in the paper, and this in turn giving rise to altered 
physical properties. Most writers discount the influence of tem- 
perature differences, provided ‘the differences are not great (11, 30, 
62). Reed (43), on the other hand, found the following endurance 
of paper to be rather sensitive to temperature changes. According 
to his report it appears that, with the relative humidity constant, 
a change of 1 deg. C. caused a change in the folding endurance, 
machine direction, of from 0 to 9 per cent, with an average of 
about 3 per cent for 10 samples of ledger, bond, and wrapping 
paper.“ Compared with this he found that, with the temperature 
constant, a change of 1 per cent relative humidity caused a change 
in the folding endurance of about 3 per cent on the average, or, 
in other words, that a change of 1 deg. C. in temperature is as 
effective in altering the character of the paper as a change of 1 
per cent in relative humidity. While this degree of sensitivity of 
paper to temperature change is considerably in excess of that com- 
monly ascribed to it, the report emphasizes the need of further 
investigation into the temperature effects both to determine the 
magnitude of the effect of temperature change on the properties 
of paper and to learn to what extent it is a direct effect and to what 
extent indirect, being brought about by a change in the relative 
vapor pressure. According to Whipple (61) the stresses in hair 
cells (and presumably the resulting dimensional changes) are 
proportional to the absolute temperature. Data obtained by Barr 
(1) seem to indicate that the strength of linen may also follow 
this same relation. Several investigators (42, 47, 52, 62) have 
published data on the behavior of the moisture content of some 
fibrous materials including the two chief raw materials of paper- 
making, wood and cotton. They are in pretty good agreement 
that in the neighborhood of the standard hygrometric state, a 
change of some 3 or 4 degrees C. (at a constantvrelative humidity) 
is necessary to produce the same effect as is produced by a change 
of 1 per cent relative humidity (at a constant temperature). Since, 
as the subsequent discussion brings out, the precision attainable 
in the -measurement of humidity does not appear to justify any 
unusual degree of precision in temperature measurements it will 
not be necessary to consider the subject of temperature measure- 
ment further than to point out the necessity of controlling and 
measuring temperature within limits compatible with the allow- 
able variation in relative humidity. 

(b) Relative humidity: We have already seen that in the paper 
testing laboratory the relative humidity is more significant and 
a more convenient mode of expression than the absolute humidity 
or actual concentration of moisture in the atmosphere. In order 
to be in position to appraise methods of measuring relative humidi- 
ty in respect to their suitability in the paper testing laboratory 
it is first necessary to determine what degree of constancy of 
relative humidity is requisite in the testing of paper. A study was 
made of the literature covering both paper and some materials 
of which paper is made. While one finds more data concerning 
the effect of humidity change than for the effect of temperature 
change, they are somewhat contradictory and by no means ex- 
haustive. As a result of this study Table I has been prepared 
to show the reported range of humidity effects. Column 3 of 
this table shows the percentage change in the properties of the 
materials for a change of 1 per cent relative humidity within 
the usual intermediate humidity range. In computing these 
values it has been assumed that the relation between the proper- 
ties and the relative humidity is linear. This is approximately 
true for most properties within the humidity range covered (about 
30 to 75 per cent relative humidity). The minimum and maximum 
reported values are given. The maximum values, however, are 
undoubtedly compounded of both humidity effect and error of 
measurement of the property, since in most cases nearly all the 


*In the following discussion most valites have been calculated as percentage 
changes from the condition in the standard atmosphere, 65 per cent relative 
humidity at 21 deg. C., which is officially prescribed for paper testing by the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry (38). 
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reported values lie “much below the maximum of Table 1. A 
value intermediate between the minimum and maximum values in 
the table would probably represent a truer picture of the magni- 
tude of the effect of a change in the humidity. Murphy and Walker 
(35) have reported the effect of humidity change on the electrical 
conductivity of cotton. Their data were not put in the table 
because the relation of electrical conductivity to relative humidity 
is not even approximately linear. They found the electrical con- 
ductivity to vary greatly with changes in humidity, much more 
than any property listed in Table 1. It is evident from this table 
that the necessary degree of constancy of humidity depends to a 
considerable extent upon the property to be measured. But con- 
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TABLE I 


THE PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 
FIBROUS MATERIALS FOR A CHANGE OF 1 PER CENT 
RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


Percentage | 
change per unit 
rel, humidity 
Wood, textiles, 0.04 to 0.34 20, 22, 24, 27, 
and various pa- 28, 42, 44, 60, 
pers and boards 
Various papers 


Material Reference 


Property 


Weight 


62 
Dimensions, cross direc- 0.0027 to 0.014 16, 22, 44, 51 
tion (unstressed) 
Breaking strength, cross 


direction 


Cotton, fabrics 0 to 3 7, 20, 22, 26, 28, 
and various pa- 

pers and boards 
Cotton, various 0.01 
vapers, boards 
Jarious papers, 
boards 

Various papers, 
boards 
Various 
boards 
Cotton 
Various papers 
Cotton 


Length at rupture, cross to 1.3 
direction 


Bursting strength 


41, 49, 60 
0 to 1 7, 22, 26, 28, 60 


Tearing resistance, cross 0 to 3 26, 60 
direction 

Folding endurance, ma- 
chine direction 

Thermal conductivity 
Bulk 


Rigidity 


papers, 0. to 6 , 22, 26, 28, 
, 60 


0.2 to 0.3 
0.01 to 0.07 
0.8 ° 


sideration must also be given to other factors such as precision 
attainable in the measurement of the property, the practical sig- 
nificance of a given change with reference to use, and recognized 
tolerances. It is very difficult to find in the literature any definite 
statements as to the significance of a given change in the physical 
properties of paper. Sutermeister (51) and Reed (44) give data 
from which it appears that-in order to get good register on the 
printing presses in color work the relative humidity should not’ be 
allowed to vary more than + 3 or 4 per cent. The error in the 
measurement of dimensions of paper in the laboratory should 
cbviously be of a lower order of magnitude than the maximum 
allowable change in dimensions in use. It would therefore seem 
desirable to control the relative humidity in the laboratory when 
. making dimension measurements to = 1 per cent of relative 
humidity or less. 

When we consider measurements of weight we find that Paper 
Testing Methods (38) state that duplicate weighings should agree 
to within 1 per cent. Considering the maximum effect of humidity 
change on weight measurements (Table 1) it is evident that this 
corresponds to a change of about 3 per cent relative humidity. 
To allow this much variation in relative humidity when measuring 
ream weight would allow no margin for other sources of error 
in the measurement. 

Duplicate determinations (average of 10 tests) of the strength 
of paper, such as tensile strength, bursting strength, tearing re- 
sistance, and folding endurance, should agree within some 5 to 10 
per cent. But it is assumed that this difference resides largely 
in the variability of the material, so that the error of a particular 
measurement chargeable to humidity fluctuation should be of a 
lower order of magnitude, say 1 to 2 per cent. But from Table 
1 it is evident that this amount of error, and more, might be 
produced by a change of 1 per cent in relative humidity, 

Everything considered, therefore, it seems desirable to control 
the relative humidity in the paper testing laboratory so that it 
will not deviate from the standard by more than 1 per cent of 
relative humidity. This is a very exacting requirement. The 
official paper testing methods of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry (38) permit a deviation of 2 per cent 
trom the standard. There would probably be no point in making 
the requirement more rigid than this, since it is doubtful if 
closer control can be consistently maintained with present com- 
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mercial laboratory conditioning apparatus. If we accept + 2 
per cent variation in the relative humidity as a reasonable value 
it becomes evident that the error in the measurement of relative 
humidity must be considerably less than this amount in order that 
we may have any assurance that this amount of allowable fluctua- 
tion is not being exceeded. We might, therefore fix as our goal 
the measurement of relative humidity with an error not exceeding 
+ 0.5 per cent relative humidity; and we may find it somewhat 
difficult to meet this requirement. 

We may then provisionally set up the following requirements 
for a satisfactory method of measuring relative humidity under 
the special conditions of the paper testing laboratory: 

(1) The method shall be capable of an accuracy of at least 0.5 
per cent relative humidity. 

(2) The method shall be reliable over a period of time. That 
is, the calibration must be dependable for a reasonable length of 
time. 

(3) The method shall be capable of rapid measurement. In 
dealing with a material that gains or loses-moisture as rapidly 
as paper does, it is necessary to be able to follow closely the 
humidity fluctuations. 

In addition to these three requirements the following are also 
highly desirable: 

(1) Continuously indicating, (2) self recording, (3) low first 
cost and economical maintenance, (4) convenience and facility 
in the use of the apparatus. 

The most important hygrometric methods may be classified 
according to four general types; analytical methods, dew-point 
hygrometer, methods which depend upon certain physical manifes- 
tations of hygroscopic substances, and the psychrometric method 
or method depending upon the cooling effect of moisture evapo- 
rated into the air. As we briefly examine these various methods 
the above requirements should be kept in mind in order that we 
may be in position to choose those methods which give most 
promise of meeting the requirements of the paper testing labora- 
tory. The description of apparatus is purposely brief. For 
further details the reader may consult the references (2, 4, 10, 13, 
i; 

2. ANALYTICAL METHODS 

In one procedure a measured volume of air is aspirated through 
a suitable absorbent which removes the water vapor, the increase 
in weight of the absorbent being a measure of the amount of mois- 
ture in a given volume of air. 

In a second procedure the above method is varied by measuring 
the contraction in the volume of the air at constant pressure 
which takes place when the moisture is removed. 

In a third procedure, instead of the water vapor being absorbed 
from the sample of air, the air is saturated and the amount of 
water vapor required is The amount of moisture 
originally contained in the sample of air is then obtained by dif- 
ference, the total amount required for saturation being known 
as a function of the temperature. 

Knowing the value for saturated water vapor from the tempera- 
ture of the air one can readily express the data as relative 
humidity. 

The direct determination of the air by these 
analytical methods is generally regarded as the ultimate standard 
of reference in hygrometry. Theoretically, the accuracy and re- 
liability of the analytical method should be adequate for any 
requirement of the paper testing laboratory. Practically, however, 
much depends upon the skill and discernment of the analyst. 
Rosecrans (46) gives the possible accuracy as about + 0.1 per 
cent, but_states that errors-of 2 to 3 per cent are not uncommon. 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the use of such methods in the 
paper testing laboratory is the time required to make a test and 
the comparative tediousness of the method. These analytical or 
absorption methods should have, however, a definite place in the 
paper testing laboratory in connection with the calibration of 
apparatus and for making very precise measurements where time 
is not an important factor, although they are scarcely suitable 
for the routine determination of humidity. 
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3. Dew-Pornt HyGroMETER 

The dew-point method is very simple in character and has a 
sound theoretical foundation which strongly appeals to one in 
search of reliable hygrometric methods. The dew-point, being 
the temperature at which the water vapor present in the air be- 
comes saturated, is reached by cooling a portion of the air until 
water condenses out. This is usually accomplished by cooling a 
bright metallic surface until a film of water or appears 
on it and determining the temperature at the metallic surface 
when the film first appears. Usually a thin silver thimble is used 
because it readily takes a high polish and has a high thermal 
conductivity. It is cooled by the rapid evaporation of a volatile 
liquid such as ether from the inside. The temperature of the 
silver thimble is assumed to be the same as the temperature of the 
liquid in it, which is measured by a mercury thermometer. The 
ratio of the pressure of saturated water vapor at the dew-point 
temperature to that at the temperature of the air in the laboratory, 
which vapor pressure data may be obtained from tables (23, 48), i 
the relative humidity. 

Ewing and Glazebrook (13) used the dew-point method as a 
standard of reference in their work which, however, was under 
conditions considerably different from the average conditions of 
the paper testing laboratory. They pointed out that a considerable 
error might result in the use of a poorly designed apparatus. Even 
in their best design they found a difference of about 0.3 deg. C. 
between the temperature of the outer surface of the thimble and 
the temperature of the thermometer bulb in the cooling medium. 
This seems somewhat excessive from the standpoint of the paper 
testing laboratory. For the standard atmospheric conditions for 
paper testing an error of 0.3 deg. C. in the dew-point temperature 
(assuming no error in the measurement of room temperature) 
would correspond to an error of more than 1 per cent relative 
humidity. Another potential source of error is in the judgment 
of when the dew film appears. Under favorable conditions this 
error appears to be negligible, since these investigators found no 
significant difference between the temperature of appearance and 
disappearance of the dew film in a well designed apparatus. But 
under adverse conditions of lighting and condition of the surface 
this source of error might be considerable. 

Holtzmann (21) describes a very interesting form of dew-point 
hygrometer in which a polished metal rod of high thermal con- 
ductivity is arranged so as to have one end cooler and the other 
warmer than the dew-point temperature. A thermocouple junction 
is attached in the middle and the temperatures at the ends of 
the rod adjusted until the dew line coincides with the place of 
attachment of the junction. The temperature at this point as de- 
termined by the thermocouple is the dew-point temperature, and 
is stated to be repeatable to aboue 0.03 deg. C. 

There are certain obvious inconveniences in the use of the 
dew-point method for routine determinations, such as the con- 
siderable amount of attention necessary to keep smooth and 
bright the surface on which the dew is to be deposited, and 
the annoyance of ether vapor (in the usual form of hygrometer) 
discharged into the atmosphere of the room. The error in excess 
of 1 per cent of relative humidity which is implied in the work of 
Ewing and Glazebrook (13) previously referred to, is not very 
encouraging from the standpoint of the paper testing laboratorv. 
The precision claimed for Holtzmann’s dew-point hygrometer, 
however, would appear to warrant an investigation of its pos- 
sibilities. 


“dew” 


4. MerHops oF MEASUREMENT WHICH DepeND Upon CERTAIN 
PHysIcaAL MANIFESTATIONS OF Hycroscopic SUBSTANCES 

(a) Filament hygrometers: Organic filaments of a hygroscopic 
nature undergo a change in physical properties when their con- 
tent of hygroscopic moisture is altered. Certain ones undergo 
changes sufficiently pronounced and sufficiently characteristic of 
the change in moisture content to serve as an index of it. Since, 
as has already been pointed out, the moisture content of such 
materials is determined largely by the relative humidity of the en- 
veloping atmosphere, the characteristic physical changes may be 
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used as an approximate measure of the change in relative humidity, 

The type most commonly employed takes advantage of the 
change in length of such materials as hair, gold-beaters’ skin, 
silk. Blonde human hair is said to be the most suitable material 
(4). It must be entirely freed of its natural oils. Such hygrom- 
eters may be either of the indicating type, which are usually 
small and convenient for use in small, closed spaces, or the re- 
cording type, by means of which an autographic record may be 
obtained over a period of time. 

Peirce (40) has made a study of the rigidity of cotton fibers 
and the effect which is produced by changes in humidity upon 
the torsional resistance. The characteristic dependence of rigidity 
upon the content of moisture which he found has been used by 
Mann (31) in a form of torsion hygrometer. 

(b) Methods depending upon the change in weight of a hygro- 
scopic substance: This type of hygrometer is said to be the oldest 
known (4). A hygroscopic substance is hung to one arm of a 
balance and the change in weight made to indicate the change 
in the hygrometric state. Griffiths (18) described a weight hygrom- 
eter in which a thin sheet of cellophane was used. This type of 
hygrometer has not been used nearly as extensively as the type 
in which a change in dimensions is made to indicate a change 
in humidity. 

(c) Method depending upon the refractive index of glycerine: 
The refractive index of a thin film of glycerine is sometimes 
used in the laboratory as a measure of the relative humidity (14), 
since glycerine is hygroscopic and its index of refraction changes 
sufficiently with the change in concentration of the glycerine that 
comparatively small differences can be detected. There appears, 
however, to be an uncertainty in a given measurement of at least 
3 per cent of relative humidity (17, 19). 

(d) Appraisal of methods depending on hygroscopicity: From 
one point of view the methods of this group make a rather 
strong appeal, because the method of measurement of humidity, 
and the sensitivity, depend upon the least perceptible change in 
a physical property of a material of similar nature or behavior 
to the material being conditioned and tested. Although hygrom- 
eters of this type are characterized by a time lag, if this time 
lag is the same or less than that of the material being conditioned 
there would be no serious objection on this score. Furthermore, 
if conditions are such that the standard temperature can not be 
maintained this type of hygrometer would seem to be a logical 
selection since a constant physical condition of the filament should 
correspond with a constant physical condition of the material 
being conditioned. It is this constant physical condition that is 
desired, and in all the stress that is placed on a constant relative 
humidity, which is merely the means to an end, this fact is some- 
times lost sight of. The readiness with which this kind of hygrom- 
eter can be made self-recording is a distinct advantage. 

But when one has listed these various advantages he is faced 
with the notorious unreliability as reference standards of such 
methods which depend upon the behavior of complex colloidal 
materials which are subject to plastic deformation, hysteresis in 
moisture absorption, and similar vagaries in behavior which render 
them unreliable over a period of time and through a cycle of vary- 
ing conditions. A well designed filament hygrometer is, however, 
fairly dependable for short periods of time when the conditions 
do not depart much from those for which the apparatus is cali- 
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COMPARISON OF HAIR HYGROMETER AND WET- AND DRY- 
BULB PSYCHROMETER NEERVALS HALF-HOUR 
INTERVALS 


c—— Percentage relative humidity-— 
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vrated. For a record of small variations from a given setting dur- 
ing the day, for example, such a hygrometer is very useful. In 
Table 2 are data showing the agreement under such conditions of 
a well designed hair hygrometer and a wet- and dry-bulb psy- 
chrometer of the type used in the Paper Section of the Bureau 
of Standards as a routine reference standard. 

The refractometric method likewise appears to involve too 
much uncertainty for our purpose. 


5. Wet- AnD Dry-Butsp PsyCHROMETER. 

(a) Principle of the method: This type of hygrometer utilizes 
as its principle the phenomenon of cooling by evaporation. A thin 
film of water in contact with a thermometer bulb is cooled below 
the temperature of the surrounding body of air by an amount 
depending upon the temperature, pressure, moisture content, and 
velocity of this air. The temperature of this wet-bulb thermometer 
and the temperature of the air taken with a dry-bulb thermometer 
characterize the relative humidity which is determined by refer- 
ence to suitable tables or charts. 

(b) Unventilated type: In a familiar but crude type of wet- and 
dry-bulb psychrometer the wet-bulb is open to the air and no pro- 
vision is made for controlling or regulating the rate at which air 
passes over the bulbs. Since the reading is a function of the 
velocity as well as the hygrometric condition of the air such a 
psychrometer is good for only very rough measurements and has 
no place in the paper testing laboratory. 

(c) Ventilated type: If the velocity of the air past the ther- 
mometer bulbs is not less than about 3 meters per second varia- 
tions in velocity do not sensibly affect the results (48, 59). In 
the sling psychrometer the necessary ventilation is obtained by 
whirling the thermometers by hand so that the bulbs have a rela- 
tive velocity with respect to the air of 3 or more meters per sec- 
ond. This type of instrument is commonly relied upon in meteor- 
ology. In the laboratory where more precise measurements must 
be made it has the disadvantage that the thermometers must be 
brought to rest in order that a reading can be taken. This dis- 
advantage is overcome in the aspiration psychrometer by arrang- 
ing the bulbs in narrow channels or tubes and drawing air over 
them by means of a suction fan or pump. A familiar type of 
recording psychrometer, specially adapted to plant operations, is 
equipped with two large bulbs containing a suitable fluid the 
change in volume of which with change of temperature operates 
upon Bourdon tubes and thence upon movable arms carrying re- 
cording pens, thus giving a graphic record of the wet-bulb and 
dry-bulb temperatures. This type of commercial psychrometer 
does not appear to have the desired sensitivity for the laboratory, 
has an objectionable thermometric time lag, and could not in any 
case be used as a reference standard since it must itself be cali- 
brated in terms of a suitable standard. 

Resistance thermometers have been used in modified forms of 
the aspiration psychrometer in order to obtain greater precision 
in the measurement of temperatures and in order to obtain graphic 
records. Behr (3) has recently described an interesting hygrom- 
eter of this type which makes an autographic record of relative 
humidity. A comparative study has been made of a recording 
psychrometer of this form and an Assmann aspiration psychrom- 
eter and it was found that the two sets of results agreed within 
about 0.5 per cent of relative humidity. The time lag of the re- 
sistance thermometers is very small. The instrument was designed 
for a constant barometric pressure and this fact would have to 
be taken into account at high altitudes. 

A great deal of attention has been given to the wet- and dry- 
bulb type of hygrometer, and ‘t seems to be regarded as the 
most reliable type which is both simple in nature and rapid in 
performance. Paine (36) lists the following requirements which 
are considered necessary to reliable performance under all ordi- 
nary conditions: (1) The wet bulb must be thermally insulated 
from its surroundings, and must be effectively shielded from 
radiation exchanges with neighboring material at a different 
temperature. The diameter of the wet bulb should be about 6.5 
mm. With a smaller bulb the duration of the minimum wet-bulb 
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temperature is shortened. (2) The wick must consist of bulb 
covering only, without continuous feed of any kind, and it must 
fit tightly without wrinkles or enclosed air bubbles. The material, 
shape, and texture of the wick must be such as to maintain 
exposed to the air a continuous film of liquid on the enclosed 
bulb for an appreciable length of time. The finest linen lawn is 
specified as wicking material. Complete saturation of the wick 
must be effected by immersion in distilled water immediately be- 
fore exposure to the air current. (3) The mean wind velocity 
over the wet surface should lie within the range between 3 and 15 
meters per second. Above the junction of the two air streams 
the psychrometer tube should have a longitudinal partition to pre- 
vent the cooled air from being propagated back over the dry 
bulb and causing a depression of its temperature. On the whole 
this is a comprehensive statement of the chief essential features in 
a wet- and dry-bulb psychrometer. With reference to requirement 
(2), however, it is possible under certain conditions to provide 
a continuous feed for the wick without sensible error in the wet- 
bulb reading. Otherwise this requirement would rule out all con- 
tinuously indicating and self-recording psychrometers. The supply 
of water for the wet-bulb covering must reach the bulb at the 
wet-bulb temperature and in such a manner that the air stream 
can not pick up any moisture from it before passing over the wet- 
bulb. 

In addition it may be stated that it is desirable to have a reading 
glass mounted in front of the thermometers so that they can be 
read from a distance. Otherwise the breathing of the operator 
near the psychrometer may affect the results. The thermometers 
should be selected with great care. They should be sensitive to 
0.1 deg. C. and should be matched with respect to their calibra- 
tion. If the corrections are small, and have the same sign and 
approximately the same magnitude for corresponding wet-bulb 
and dry-bulb readings in the humidity range in which measure- 
ments are to be made, no corrections are necessary. The fabric 
covering for the wet bulb should be replaced frequently, for it 
should not be used unless clean. An old handkerchief which has 
been washed many times makes excellent bulb-covering or wicking 
material. After the hands have been washed with soap and water, 
one should cut out a rectangular piece of the fabric somewhat 
longer than the thermometer bulb and wide enough to go around 
the bulb and overlap about an eighth of an inch. This should be 
thoroughly wetted in distilled water and neatly fitted around the 
thermometer so that it extends somewhat above and below the 
bulb. All air bubbles should be expelled so that there is good 
contact between the thermometer bulb and the wet farbic. The 
covering is first tied with a thread just above the bulb. A loop 
of thread to form a knot is next placed around the bottom of 
the bulb where it begins to round off. The loop is drawn tight 
and at the same time slipped down off the rounded end so as to 
stretch the fabric and make it fit snugly at the end. The knot 
is then completed and the excess fabric is clipped off below the 
thread. 

The readings of the psychrometer should not, of course, be 
accepted until the minimum wet-bulb temperature has been at- 
tained, as indicated by agreement of successive readings. This 
minimum temperature is usually not attained until after one or 
two minutes of rapid ventilation of the bulbs. 

The measurement of the velocity of the air over the ther- 
mometer bulbs may offer somewhat of a problem. The following 
method, which has been used in connection with a psychrometer 
of the type shown in Fig. 1, is fairly simple. An inclined water 
or oil manometer is connected at some convenient point into the 
tube through which the air is drawn. The suction fan is re- 
moved and replaced by a connection to an air pump having a gas 
meter in the line between the psychrometer and the pump. Air 
is then drawn through the psychrometer at a volume rate as meas- 
ured by the gas meter such that it has a linear velocity over the 
bulbs (determined from the cross section of the air stream over 
the bulbs) of 3 meters (approximately 10 feet) per second which 
is the minimum stipulated in requirement (3) above. The reading 
of the manometer is then noted. The suction fan is now replaced 
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and while it is drawing air through 
the psychrometer the manometer 
reading is compared with that 
which was found to correspond to 
a velocity of 3 meters per second 
over the bulbs. In the case of the 
psychrometer investigated, which 
was provided with a spring-motor 
drive, the manometer reading at- 
tained when the spring was tightly 
wound was barely equal to the 
minimum requirement. After it 
had run a short time the manom- 
eter reading began to drop off. 
The spring motor was therefore re- 
placed by an electric motor which 
developed a manometer reading 
several times the minimum re- 
quired. An electric lamp bulb was 
placed in series with the motor so 
as to make the manometer reading 
about two or three times the re- 
quired minimum. The _ psychrom- 
eter as finally modified is pro- 
vided with an electrically driven 
suction fan, matched thermometers 
which can be read to 0.1 deg. C., 
a magnifying lens mounted in front 
of the thermometer steams, and a 

ed continuous wick feed. The latter 
ee has ene "Ehes consists of a closed-in water res- 
suction fan, reading glass and eryoir from which a wick is led 
continuous wick feed for wet ‘ 
bulb. through a silver tube to a point 
above the wet bulb where it is attached to the bulb 
covering. In this way the air stream can not pick up water from 
the feed wick until after it has passed over the thermometer 
bulb, and the feed water is cooled to approximately wet-bulb tem- 
perature ‘by the time it reaches the bulb covering. Tests made in 
comparison with the other thermometer having bulb covering only, 
and wet in the usual manner, showed no sensible difference. The 
psychrometer is shown in Figure 1. 

The paper testing laboratory is fortunate in being able to work 
under conditions and in a humidity range in which the severity 
of the requirements approaches a minimum. The radiation effects 
are small, the temperature difference between the two bulbs is not 
very great, and the effects of small changes in pressure, air 
velocity, etc. are smaller than for low humidities. 

(d) Psychrometric conversion data: When one is aiming at a 
precision of about 0.5 per cent of relative humidity it is evident 
that the conversion of the temperature readings into the corre- 
sponding value for the relative humidity must not involve sig- 
nificant error. The following formula is suitable for the tem- 
perature range met with in the atmosphere of the laboratory: 


pw — 0.000673 B (D— W) 
Relative humidity (per cent) = .100 
pa 


in which D is the dry-bulb temperature and W is the wet-bulb 
temperature in degrees Centigrade, B is the barometric pressure 
in millimeters of mercury, pw and pa are the pressure of saturated 
water vapor (in mm.) at the wet-bulb temperature and the dry- 
bulb temperature respectively. Unfortunately the barometric pres- 
sure can not be neglected. In the neighborhood of the standard 
paper testing conditions a difference in barometric pressure of 
little more than an inch will make a difference of 0.5 per cent of 
relative humidity. For any particular laboratory, however, B can 
be taken as a constant and equal to the mean annual barometric 
pressure for that station, since for any given place the variation 
from this mean value would seldom introduce an error of more 
than 0.2 per cent, and usually not more than about 0.1 per cent, in 
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the relative humidity. Some form of psychrometric chart is a great 
convenience. Those which are available (5, 6, 8,) are intended 
to cover the whole range of relative humidities and temperatures 
commonly encountered indoors, and so do not have the sensitivity 
desired in the testing laboratory. The psychrometric ‘chart shown 
in Fig. 2 is modelled after that of Bureau of Standards Circular 
No. 65, and the necessary calculations have been made by means of 
the Ferrel formula and vapor pressure data in the Smithsonian 
Meteorological Tables (48). It covers with sufficient precision 
the small relative humidity range between 60 and 70. The cal- 
culations were made for a barometric pressure of 750 mm. (about 
29.5 inches), which is about the mean annual value in the paper 
section laboratory of the Bureau of Standards, For other baro- 
metric pressures consult Table 3 for corrections. 
"TABLE 3 


CORRECTIONS TO RELATIVE HUMIDITY READINGS 
FROM FIGURE 2 


Barometric pressure Correction 
mm. Inches Per cent relative humidity 
700 27.5 0.8 
725 28.5 + 0.4 
750 29.5 0.0 
775 30.5 — 0.3 


An example will illustrate the use of the chart and table. Sup- 
pose the dry-bulb reading to be 21.6 deg. C. and the wet-bulb read- 
ing 17.2 deg. C (thermometer calibration corrections having been 
made), and the mean annual barometric pressure is known to be 
about 725 mm (28.5 inches). From the chart it is found that the 
relative humidity for a barometric pressure of 750 mm would 
be about 64.5 per cent. From Table 3 it is found that a correction 
of 0.4 must be added to this, making the corrected value approxi- 
mately 65 per cent. If the requirements outlined in the previous 
section have been observed in taking the psychrometric readings, 
one can then be reasonably sure that the relative humidity lies 
somewhere between 64.5 and 65.5 at that point in the laboratory 
where the psychrometer is located. 

(e) Appraisal of psychrometric method: Paine (36), found the 
agreement between this method and the analytical method to be 
within 0.8 per cent of relative humidity. According to Rose- 
crans (46), however, an absolute error less than + 2 per cent 
can not be assured in the use of the wet- and dry-bulb psychrom- 
eter. But according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica (12) the 
ventilated wet- and dry-bulb psychrometer properly designed 
should determine the dew-point with an accuracy of 0.1 deg. C.,, 
which for the standard atmospheric conditions corresponds to 
an accuracy of about 0.4 per cent of relative humidity. It appears 
that the accuracy of this method is at least as good as that of the 
dew-point method, and possibly a iittle better. It appears to fulfill 
the major requirements previously listed, as well as most of the 
minor ones. In the simpler form it is not continuously indicating 
or self recording. These features can be had in the resistance 
thermometer type, which is more expensive. 

6. OrHER Hycrometric METHops 

Two other forms of hygrometers which have been described 
in the literature should be mentioned here because of the unusual 
degree of precision which is claimed for them. 

The loss of heat from a heated wire in a gas, being a function 
of the thermal conductivity of the gas, has been used in gas 
analysis (37, 57). This principle has several times been suggested 
for the measurement of humidity by the determination of water 
vapor in the air. The small difference between the coefficient of 
thermal conductivity of water vapor and that of air would appear 
to limit considerably the sensitivity of the method for this pur- 
pose. The presence of varying amounts of other gases is trouble- 
some. This would be particularly true of carbon dioxide the 
concentration of which would vary as a result of the breathing of 
operators in the testing room. There is apparently no absorbent 
for carbon dioxide which will not at the same time disturb the 
content of moisture. Rosecrans (46), however, has recently de- 
scribed a very interesting absolute humidity recorder in which 
this principle is used. The apparatus involves a Wheatstone bridge 
arrangement in which the current through conductors immersed 
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in dry air and in the air under observation is balanced. The slide 
wire is calibrated in terms of relative humidity at a constant 
temperature. An accuracy of 0.05 per cent of relative humidity 
is claimed for the apparatus. Walker and Ernst (58) discuss the 
calibration and sensitivity of the apparatus. It is evident that the 
highest type of equipment is necessary and that the installation 
would be rather expensive. In order, for example, to obtain the 
above accuracy the current must be kept constant to within 0.0002 
ampere. This apparatus appears to deserve consideration in the 
paper testing laboratory and should be studied to determine how 
well it could be adapted to the conditions and requirements of 
paper testing. 

Romberg and Blau (45) described a form of hygrometer which 
was a sort of water vapor diffusion pump. Two long tubes ex- 
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tended vertically from a closed-in reservoir containing some water 
at the bottom. One tube was temporarily closed off until the 
other became filled with saturated water vapor. Circulation was 
then set up and continued by reason of the difference in density 
between the two air columns, one containing saturated water vapor 
and the other room air. As room air was drawn in by this circu- 
lation it became saturated in passing over the reservoir of water 
and passed out at the other tube. The rate of movement of the 
air stream was measured by the deflection of a vane suspended 
to a torsion member, the deflection being proportional to the dif- 
ference in aqueous vapor pressure in the two tubes. Knowing 
the value for saturated water vapor from the temperature the 
relative humidity could easily be determined. The instrument 
is continuous indicating and may be made recording. It is said 
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Fic. 2 
Psychrometric chart for determining relative humidity (between 60 and 70 percent) from readings of wet- and dry-bulb psychrometers having thermometer 
bulbs ventilated in excess of 3 meters (about 10 feet) per second. Calculated for a barometric pressure of 750 mm. (about 29.5 inches). See Table 3 for 
corrections for other barometric pressures. For Fahrenheit temperatures turn the chart upside down. 
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to be more sensitive than the dew-point hygrometer and that it 
could be made 100 times more sensitive. 


IV. Choice of Method Suitable for the Paper Testing 
Laboratory 


From the foregoing discussion it does not appear that there 
is any single hygrometric method which fulfills all the require- 
ments set forth for the particular conditions of the paper testing 
laboratory. It is also evident that a tremendous amount of atten- 


tion has been given to the subject of hygrometry and that one » 


may not expect any revolutionary improvement in the near fu- 
ture in the methods of measuring humidity. The analytical pro- 
cedure familiar to the chemist appears to be the most reliable ulti- 
mate standard, although it is too tedious for routine measurement 
of humidity. The dew-point hygrometer and the wet- and dry- bulb 5 
ventilated psychrometer, when of good design and properly used,” 
are probably capable of the desired precision of 0.5 per cent of 
relative humidity. The reports of various investigators referred 
to earlier in this paper indicate, however, that this is about the 
limit of precision of these methods, and hence that no libertiesg 
can be taken with them in the measurement of relative humidity 
in the paper testing laboratory. The wet- and dry-bulb psychrom- 
eter is fairly simple and easy to keep in proper condition and 
is probably the most practical available method for a routine 
reference standard. Methods depending upon the hygroscopic 
properties of materials are not reliable as reference standards, 
but the recording hair hygrometer is useful for obtaining a record 
of small fluctuations of humidity. 

Probably the most practical solution of the problem of measure- 
ing and keeping a record of the hygrometric state in the paper 
testing laboratory is the use of: 

(1) The wet- and dry-bulb ventilated psychrometer for obtain- 
ing a comparatively accurate measurement of the relative humidity 
and temperature. Two instruments should be used and the chang- 
ing of wicks and the making of minor adjustments alternated. As 
long as the two instruments agree closely one can be pretty well 
assured of a sufficiently reliable measurement. 

(2) The recording hair hygrometer for obtaining a record of 
the fluctuations of humidity from the chosen normal. 

If a recording psychrometer of the resistance-thermometer type 


is used it can be substituted for the recording hair hygrometer . 


and one of the simpler psychrometers. The other should still be 
retained as a check on the recording psychrometer. 

Further study should be made of some of the more promising 
special forms of hygrometers which have been described in the 
literature but which have not been used extensively, such as 
Holtzmann’s rod form of dew-point hygrometer, Rosecrans’ ther- 
mal conductivity hygrometer or hun-idity recorder, and Romberg 
and Blau’s diffusion hygrometer. 

In the presert status of the development of hygrometry the 
well-tried methods are barely adequate for the requirements of 
the laboratory and it is evident that too much stress can not be 
placed upon the necessity for extreme care and attention to de- 
tails in the routine measurement of humidity. 
that accurate measurement of hygrometric conditions is futile 
unless the uniformity of conditions and the manner of handling 
the paper are such as to give assurance that the paper when tested 
is actually in an equilibrium condition corresponding to the rela- 
tive humidity and temperature as measured. 
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The Necessity For Uniform Cost Methods 
In The Pulp and Paper Industry’ 


By Thomas J. Burke? 


The price of no manufactured commodity can perma- 
nently to any considerable extent either exceed or fall short 
of its cost of production. So said a well-known political 
economist and experience over many years has proved it 
to be a true statement; therefore there can be no doubt 
that there must shortly come a time when prices of pulp 
and paper must go up to a reasonable level above actual 
production costs. 

It is also a fact, however, that these costs vary some- 
what in different mills for several reasons with which we 
are all familiar just as quality varies. It is also a fact 
that competitive mills intensify these cost differences by 
using varying methods to cost their products. We want 
them to use the same methods and thus be in a position to 
check their relative standing in each cost item. Important 
information this, when profits are so hard to net. 

We are seeking to make a profit, to obtain an adequate 
return on our invested capital, but many of us are failing 
to do it. In 1930, for instance, about 1089 corporations 
manufacturing Pulp, Paper and Products, made over $72,- 
000,000, while 900 similar corporations lost over $42,- 
000,000. That’s pretty bad, isn’t it? 

It may be a better record than that of many other in- 
dustries, but still, in our opinion there is no necessity 
even under present competitive conditions for such stag- 
gering losses. Had these corporations been comparing 
costs regularly it seems inconceivable they would have given 
away $42,000,000. 

Since accountancy is “the science, by means of which, 
all operations, as far as they are capable of being shown 
in figures, are accurately recorded and their results ascer- 
tained and stated,” it is undoubtedly the duty of all ac- 
countants in the industry to strive for the use of better 
methods in their own mills and for uniformity in the in- 
dustry. 

Are we satisfied that the methods now being used to 
cost our products give us the facts about our costs? I 
think you'll agree that many of us are not and the reason 
for this is often that we have to estimate certain items, 
or pro-rate them when we should have exact information 
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regarding them, which would enable us to allocate them 
correctly. 


Technical Control Essential to Profit Control 


This brings up the all important question in our industry, 
of “technical control” which is essential to correct cost 
control, and to “profit control.” That is one of the dif- 
ficulties we meet with in our efforts to standardize ac- 
counting methods, some mills due to the lack of technical 
equipment and service are unable to get the required data 
in order to follow the procedure already in use by other 
mills. This technical control we find is particularly neces- 
sary in the use of raw materials, steam and power if uni- 
form accounting methods are to be worked out that will 
be a reliable guide to management, a fact finder on which 
executives can rely. 


Equipment Control 


During the past decade as you know, there has been a 
big increase by industrial users of electric power and a 
decrease in mechanical labor. Thus our cost problems 
have become more complicated for we have less to do 
with labor control and more to do with equipment control. 
Few of us, therefore, are satisfied now to keep a “Plant” 
account. This is now merely a controlling account for a 
ledger for in order to control equipment costs we must keep 
adequate records involving the setting up of a ledger con- 
taining full and accurate information of all plant facilities 
including buildings, machinery and equipment. Many 
pulp and paper mills apparently still fail to see the vital 
importance of thus controlling this important cost factor. 
This makes it difficult for us to set up a uniform plan of 
accounting procedure that will fully meet the needs of all 
mills since those without a proper set-up are unable to 
make the finer adjustments possible in the case of mills, 
which have segregated their fixed assets in a plant ledger, 
and if comparisons are to be made, they must be on a 
reasonably accurate basis. We are proceeding, however, 
to set up what we believe should be done. 


Production Control 


Perhaps our outstanding problem is the budgeting of our 
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sales. For some years past the industry’s facilities have 
been expanding more rapidly than was warranted by the 
average annual increase in demand for our products. 
Like most other industries we have formed the habit of 
attempting to increase our profits by increasing our pro- 
duction facilities, but at last have reached the point where 
we realize the risks involved in a continuous application of 
this procedure. 

What is essential now, is an adequate control of our 
production so as to keep it in line with the current demand 
for our products. This requires the setting up of Sales 
Budgets and no matter how difficult this may appear, an 
attempt to do this should be made regularly each quarter, 
by each pulp and paper mill throughout the country. 
“Practice makes perfect” applies to work of this kind, as 
to any other job and experience has proved in many mills 
in the past, that after constant effort, even in the most 
difficult circumstances a very close approximation can be 
reached of the probable sales for the quarter ahead, and 
this provides a very valuable and helpful guide in setting 
up a production schedule for the quarter. 

Certainly it has an appreciable effect on costs and cer- 
tainly in our uniform accounting plan for the industry it 
is essential if we are to do a good job that we shall sell 
the idea to the Sales Managers of the industry, that the 
setting up of a Sales Budget is no longer a visionary im- 
practicable idea, but is instead, now regarded as an in- 
tegral part of good business management. If we are to 
make profits we must know, in other words, how much 
we are likely to be able to sell and at what price. We 
can then shape our production policies accordingly. 

Mr. C. E. Knoepel, who has written a number of inter- 
esting articles on this problem, says—‘‘More and more the 
question before a business is—who are our possible cus- 
tomers, and what do they want?” 

Again, “the consideration of ‘who’ and ‘what’ not only 
constitutes the basis of selling but has a great deal to do 
with the matter of volume and price.” 

Also, “no Sales Budget which means anything—is worth 
much if the matter of customers and products is not to 
be thoroughly investigated.” 

That’s the gist of it. What we must do is to “dig in” 
and get the facts, the vital information and data so that 
we can reduce our risks by basing our decisions on sound 
foundations. 


Net Profit Control 


Recently on a long train journey I talked with Mr. A. 
H. Chamberlain, now Secretary of the National Paper 
Trade Association, about some of the problems confront- 
ing our industry today, and later he was courteous enough 
to send me a copy of their publication entitled ““Net Profit 
Control for Paper Merchants,” with the sub-heading “A 
Method for Revealing and Utilizing the Hidden Element 
of Cost in the Wholesaling of Paper.” 

I think it may be of some interest to us, as representing 
an attempt on the part of the merchants, to standardize 
their accounting procedure, to examine it briefly. 

I have this copy with me, but before discussing it fur- 
ther, would like ‘to know how many of you have seen it? 
(One hand was raised. ) 

Also before discussing it I would like to mention, that 
I have in mind an interesting fact, in connection with the 
automobile industry, which has suffered far more from 
the depression than has the Pulp and Paper Industry— 
viz, that profits were increased in 1931 by co-operation in 
accounting procedure between a manufacturing concern 
and its distributors. 

The Oakland Motor Car Company reports a sales gain 


Cost SECTION 


of over 7800 cars over 1930, in the face of a big decline 
in the total public purchases of new cars and what is more 
significant, retail dealers in this company’s products in- 
creased their net profits in the year ended August 30th, 
1931, $5,000,000 over the previous year. It is declared 
this result has been secured as the result in large part 
of one of the most striking and currently significant op- 
erations in business today. 


A Uniform System Developed 


Through the Motor Accounting Company, a uniform ac- 
counting system has been developed and placed at the dis- 
posal of General Motor Dealers. A dealer who uses this 
service pays $15 a day to have his books audited by the 
Accounting Company at first monthly, then quarterly, 
General Motors pays the balance of the cost. A forecast 
service analyzes the dealers figures in such a way as to 
show exactly where he will stand a few months hence if 
current trends in his operations continue. Frequently, it is 
said, it is a very effective storm-warning when on the sur- 
face, the future appears rosy. 

Beginning a year ago and this is noteworthy, the Oak- 
land-Pontiac organization carried the matter a step further 
by determining reasonable standards for dealer operations 
of different sizes and in different localities. 

Once all the various standards for a dealer are set, his 
reports as they come in each month, are analyzed in terms 
of these standards. 

In the report that is sent to him, any item which is on 
the wrong side of the standard is circled in red, to call 
attention to it. 

Of course, the principal fact that I want to draw to your 
attention, is that the Oakland Company is placing its re- 
liance on dealers’ profits to build factory volume instead 
of placing it on dealers’ volume to build factory profits. 
This policy has succeeded to the tune of $5,000,000 more 
net profit for the dealers and undoubtedly of increased 
profits for the manufacturer in a year when with few ex- 
ceptions automobile manufacturers were showing largely 
decreased profits or good sized losses. It is significant the 
dealer’s profit was increased by raising his efficiency—not 
his margin. Losses were avoided by “Profit Control.” 

It seemed to me, that this was an excellent example of 
the value of, not only uniform accounting plans but also 
of close cooperation between manufacturers and their dis- 
tributors. 

You'll be interested to note the following verse of Kip- 


ling’s appears on the title page of this booklet on “Net 
Profit Control.” 


“I keep six honest serving men, 

(They taught me all I knew) 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who.” 


A Systematic Pricing Structure 


Then it goes on to say, “It is the purpose of our study 
and of the methods, which we propose, to substitute ac- 
curacy tor vagueness and to break down correctly the Pa- 
per Merchants’ cost of doing business into small parts, 
which may be reflected in a systematic pricing structure in 


the proper proportion.” Surely that’s what we need viz, 
a systematic pricing structure.” 


Sales are divided into four divisions: 
1—Warehouse 
2—Indirect 
3—Direct, Less Carload 
4— Direct, Carload 
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Overhead expenses are divided into six groups: 


1—Warehouse Expense—Storage 
2—Warehouse Expense—Handling 
3—Cartage and Delivery 

4—Office Expense 
5—Administrative Expense 
6—lInside Selling 


1 and 2 are charged to Warehouse Orders, and 3 to 
Warehouse and Indirect Orders. 4 is charged to all four 
classes of Sales, according to the number of orders ac- 
tually billed in each class. 

5 and 6 are charged to all four classes of Sales on the 
basis of a percentage of the tota! dollars of sales in each 
class. 


Dual Cost Factor 


The necessity of using a Dual Cost Factor in the whole- 
saling of Paper is due to the fact, that some expenses are 
the same regardless of the size of the order, while some 
vary in proportion to size of order. The paper merchants 
recognize this fact and allow for it in their plan. In view 
of our “small order” problem, it seemed to me worth while 
to call your special attention to this fact. Can we not de- 
vise some similar plan equally reasonable and fair that 
would fully take care of the losses now accruing to the 
mills as a result of filling orders so small as to be economi- 
cally unsound? 

In these very difficult times there devolves upon us all 
the responsibility of seeking ways and means to preserve 
profits. These, in the final analysis, come from the actual 
consumer of paper, so it is becoming increasingly important 
that the manufacturers, should know definitely that their 
distributors are operating their businesses in as efficient a 
manner as possible, and should do what they can to assist 
them, where improvement may be possible. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I might add the thought, that in closer 
cooperation between the manufacturer and distributor m 
the matter of improving management methods, lies a 
greater possibility of preserving profits than in many other 
schemes now being foisted on the industry. The public 
demand is for decreased margins between manufacturing 
values and final selling prices. 


Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuinocrton, D. C., January 13, 1932.—The Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 40,000 
pounds (20,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality binders board at 
2.9975 cents per pound. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 5,588 
pounds (39,000 sheets) of 21 x 32% colored sulphite 
ledger paper at 6.75 cents and 6.25 cents per pound. Bids 
for these items were received on December 28. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will also furnish 
40, 000 pounds (16,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality solid bind- 
ers’ board at 2.9975 cents per pound bids for which were 
received on December 18. 

The Printing Office received the following bids for 60,- 
000 sheets of white sensitized paper; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, at $1.53 per M sheets: Ditto, Inc., $2.24. The 
following bid also received for 1500 sheets of white tissue 
paper ; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company at $8.50 and $7.50. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


John Stadler, consulting engineer, of Montreal, 
was a New York visitor last week. 
* * * 
Joseph H. Bridge is taking charge of the New York 
office and eastern sales work of the Brown-Bridge Mills, 
Inc., of Troy, Ohio. 


Que., 


* * x 


Merit Paper Corporation, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, 
with a capital stock of $50,000. 

ae 

The M. & M. Paper Box Company has been chartered 
under the laws of New York State, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. J. Low, of 299 Broadway, New York, is the 
attorney. 

* * x 

Hugh Wright, who recently resigned the post of man- 
ager of the Bag Division of the Kraft Institute, is now 
assistant sales manager of the Southern Kraft Corpora- 
tion and the Continental Paper and Bag Corporation, 
with headquarters at 220 East 42nd street, New York. 

ees 

The regular weekly luncheon and meeting of the East- 
ern Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry was held on Tuesday at George’s Restaurant, 
New York, when various problems of the paper industry 
were freely discussed by those present. 

* 2K * 

Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, manufacturers of 
pulp and paper products, of Green Bay, Wis., presented 
for the first time in New York City last Thursday 


cve- 
ning, in the Southeast Ballroom of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, a four-reel educational moving picture entitled, 


“From Evergreen to Evergreen.” This interesting demon- 

stration is a picturization and description of the evolution 

of the organization’s “Evergreen” sanitary papers from 

the spruce seedling to the finished paper towels, toilet tis- 

sues and paper napkins. 
; x * x 

The Annual Luncheon of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry has become one of the outstanding 
events of Paper Week because of the caliber of the speak- 
ers presented at these luncheons. This year the principal 
speaker will be the Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 

T. D., L. H. D., Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Chicago, who has been Chaplain of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation since it was first organized, and who has a national 
reputation as an orator and student of current events. The 
luncheon will be held on Tuesday of Paper Week, as usual, 
at 12:30 p. m., in the Banquet Room of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 

Harrisville Paper Co. Reduces Wages 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

HarrisviLte, N. Y., January 14, 1932.—A revision in 
wages at the Harrisville Paper Company went into effect 
this week and all employes receiving over fifty cents an 
hour have been reduced ten per cent. A five per cent 
cut for all those receiving under fifty cents an hour was 
also announced. <A change in the executive force has also 
been made with the abolishment of the position as assist- 
ant superintendent which was held by George Pomeroy. 
He became connected with the firm about a year ago when 
he was brought here to assist the superintendent, Thomas 
Legge, who was in ill health at that time. Mr, Pomeroy 
has not yet announced his future plans. 
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ONS TRUCTION 


NEW— 


Construction News 

Orange, Tex.—The Commercial Pulp and Paper 
Company, recently organized under state laws, has taken 
over the local mill and property of the Yellow Pine Paper 
Mill Company, and will occupy for plant for the manufac- 
ture of coated and other paper stocks, as well as waxed and 
processed papers. The mill will be remodeled and im- 
proved for new line of output, with installation of con- 
siderable new equipment, including evaporators, incinerat- 
ing apparatus, waxing and processing equipment, as well as 
power equipment, etc. It is proposed to develop the mill 
to a capacity of over 800 tons a month. Expansion pro- 
gram is reported to cost in excess of $120,000. E. L. Reid 
is one of the organizers of the new company. C. A. Keiren 
will be company engineer and mill superintendent. 

Wilmington, Del—The Delaware Paper Box Com- 
pany, recently organized under state laws with nominal 
capital of 100 shares of stock. no par value, to operate 
local plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and con- 
tainers, has arranged for an increase in capital to 500,000 
shares of stock, no par value for general expansion and 
operations. 

Dubuque, Iowa—The Maizewood Products Corpora- 
tion, Railroad avenue, manufacturer of wallboard and 
kindred products, utilizing cornstalks as raw material, is 
completing plans and will soon take bids for rebuilding of 
portion of mill recently damaged by fire, previously re- 
ported in these columns. The unit will be one and four- 
story, 60 x 500 feet. The fire loss approximated $125,000, 
with equipment, and reconstruction is estimated to cost 
close to like sum. Ownership of building will be continued 
by the Maizewood Building Corporation,.as affiliated or- 
ganization. C. E. Hartford is plant manager; A. Byron 
Hunicke is plant engineer, 

New York, N. Y.—The Chasmill Envelope Company, 
270 Lafayette street, New York, operating a paper con- 
verting plant, has leased a floor in the building at 237 
Lafayette street, and will occupy for local plant. It is 
understood that operations will be increased at new loca- 
tion. 

Kaukauna, Wis.—The Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, is pushing construction on two new 
one-story buildings, 80 x 216 feet, and 43 x 280 feet, and 
expects to have the units completed early in February. 
Roofing work is now in progress. General contract 1s 
being carried out by the Permanent Construction Company, 
735 North Water street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Houston, Tex.—The Wilson Stationery and Printing 
Company, 508 Fannin street, has leased a new four-story 
and basement building to be constructed at corner of 
Fannin and Prairie streets, and will occupy for a new 
paper converting plant. Unit will be 50 x 100 feet, and is 
estimated to cost close to $65,000, with equipment. The 
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top story will be given over to manufacture, with other 
space devoted in part to storage and distributing service. 

Carthage, N. Y.—West End Paper Company, former 
owner of local mill now occupied by the Carthage Division 
of the National Paper Products Company, Port Townsend, 
Wash., has filed notice of decrease in capital from $600,000 
to $6,000. The company is now inactive. 

Jackson, Mich.—The Crown Paper and Bag Company 
is said to have plans under consideration for early rebuild- 
ing of portion of plant recently destroyed by fire, with loss 
reported over $30,000, including equipment. 

Alpena, Mich.—The Fletcher Paper Company will 
carry out an improvement program at its mill, including 
replacement of certain machinery with new equipment, and 
repair of other mill equipment. Company is now operating 
on a basis of about 60 per cent of capacity, and there will 
be no interruption in this schedule through the improve- 
ment program. Employment is being given to a sizeable 
quota. 

Canton, N. C.—The Champion Fibre Company has 
superstructure in progress on two new mill units, in con- 
nection with expansion program started a number of weeks 
ago, consisting of a one-story machine building, 110 x 352 
feet, and one-story beater room, 54 x 120 feet; work will 
soon be placed under way on a one-story unit, to be 
equipped for finishing service. The entire work is esti- 
mated to cost close to $1,000,000, including new paper- 
making machine and auxiliary equipment. General build- 
ing contract is being carried out by the Morton C. Tuttle 
Company, 31 St. James avenue, Boston, Mass. The Cham- 
pion company has awarded a contract to the W. W. Boxley 
Construction Company, Roanoke, Va., for proposed new 
power dam across the Pigeon River, near Sunburst, N. C., 
for service at the mill. 

Chicago, Ill—The Central Tube Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 339 South Wabash avenue, recently organized with 
capital of $10,000, plans operation of local plant for the 
manufacture of paper tubes and kindred products. Adolph 
M. Seckbach is one of the heads of the company. 

Boston, Mass.—Officials of the Flintkote Company, 
Park Square Building, manufacturer of special paper roof- 
ing and allied products, have organized a new company 
under the name of the Flintkote Corporation, to take over 
and expand the roofing branch of company business. The 
Flintkote Company will continue as a holding organization. 
The new corporation has leased space in the Pershing 
Square Building, New York, and will occupy for company 
headquarters and executive offices. 

Old Hickory, Tenn.—The du Pont Cellophane Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., is resuming operations on close to 
normal schedule at its No. 1 mill, Old Hickory, where pro- 
duction has recently been curtailed to carry out machinery 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 
UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 
6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—41, SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 
Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 


PAPER MAKERS’ 


DRYER FELTS 
TRIUNEand MULTIPLE PLY 
WOOD PULP 


Serve every Felt Purpose in an I AGENTS 


efficient and satisfactory way. 


60” to 288” | PRICE & PIERCE, Litd., 


ENGLISH or BAKER WOVEN 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
and six ply—60” to 214” wide. NEW YORK 


Made in three, four, five 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
For 88 Years Makers of Fine Faced Felts 


For Papermakers 


FOR CYLINDER AND FOURDRINIER | | | 
—_ MACHINES | 


Let us solve your FELT 
Problems. 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


we) ; SKANEATELES FALLS, N.Y 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1932 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper. 


per 
alcomania paper 

Tissue paper 
Colored paper 

Filter masse 
Drawing paper 
Baryta coated paper 
Surtace coated paper 
Metal coated paper 


Raw card 
Ivory boards 
Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. Schweitzer, Pr. Polk, Marseilles, 10 cs. 
a F. “Tobecto Co., Sam Mateo, Havre, 550 


az ‘Standard Products Corp., Sam Mateo, Havre, 70 


¥y WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Port Auckland, Liverpool, 4 
bls. 
, Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 10 bis. 
pos a a gy Sew York, Hamburg, 4 


1 ble. 
@ F. 3. Emmerich, New York, Hamburg, 6 bls. 
A. Binder, New York, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
WALL BOARD 
—, New Yat Hamburg, 25 bis. 
APER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. FADed & Co., American Farmer, 
London, 6 bis., 5 pkgs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 6277 


Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 


W. H. Bell, 
rolls. 
" Bank Pn 
956 s. 
a Odensholm, Wiborg, 412 rolls. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Witell, 


lis. 
+O Baldwin Paper Co., New York, Hamburg, 119 


11 
wires PRINTING PAPER 
Bonechal, Naeve & Co., Franconia, London, 3 cs. 
r Co., Franconia, London, 8 cs. 
Esser Co., Ohio Maru, Hamburg, 
12 rolls. 
ne. E. Bernard & Co., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 125 
ME Dietzgen. & Co., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 38 
cs. 


WRAPPiNG PAPER 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Franconia, London, 24 


bls. 
"Borden, Riley Paper Co,, New York, Hamburg, 


TRANSFER PAPER 
, Bremen, 24 cs. 


Montreal, 


Bremen, 41 


¢s. 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., New York, Hamburg, 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Port Auckland, Liver- 
posi. 10 cs. (duplex). 


| A. 
Cc. W. 
Cc. W. 

Phoenix Shipping Co., 
“*?" es; 


1, 
York, “Ham 3c 
New burs, embers, 


Witel 
Sellers, New 


TISSUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeid & Co., Port Auckland, Liver- 


pool, 1 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 


W. Bersch, New York, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
F. Murray Hill Co., New York, Hamburg, 3 


cs. 
FILTER MASSE 
H. Reifenberg, New York, Hamburg, 30 bls., 


cs. 
FILTER PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Franconia, Lon- 
don, 19 cs. 

Harris Import & Export Co., San Mateo, Havre, 
1 cs. 

DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Ohio Maru, Hamburg, 25 


cs. 
M. Grumbacher, San Mateo, Havre, 11 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Witell, Bremen, 26 cs., 26 


tes. 
“ravs** SURFACE COATED PAPER 

, Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 2 
cs., s. 

METAL COATED PAPER 

F. C. Gerlach, New York, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

_, oe Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 38 

7 Pauli Co., New York, Hamburg, 9 cs. 

COATED PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., New York, Hamourg, 


cs. 
WAFER PAPER 
Ipex, Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
PASTE BOARD 
——, Witell, Bremen, 12 cs. 
CARD -BOARD 
American Express Co., New York, Hamburg, 


200 cs. 
CARD BOARD BOXES 
Clay Adams Co., Inc., New York, Hamburg, 
cs. 


RAW CARD 
Irving Trust Co., Witell, Bremen, 5 cs. 
IVORY BOARDS 
Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., City of Alton, Rot- 
terdam, 6 cs. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
H. F. Whiton, Augvald, Marseilles, 1 cs. 
Corn Exchange Bank, Pr. Lincoln, Kobe, 25 


cs. 
Standard Products Yoko- 
ma, 7 cs 
ares & Esser Co., City of Alton, Rotterdam, 


Corp., Pr. Lincoln, 


Sc 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., Olympic, Southamp- 
ton, 2 cs. 
Bip L. Voorhees, Kurishima Maru, Yokohama, 
cs. 
——, Kurishima Maru, Osaka, 
Steiner Paper Corp., Bilderdsic,- Rotindin, 16 
cs. 


—-—, New York, Hamburg, 5 bis., 1 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 
Overton, Inc., City of Alton, Rotter- 
dam, 50 bis. 


Darmstadt, Mott & Courtney, City of Alton, 
Antwerp, 37 bis. bagging. 

Delia Waste Products Co., 
Osaka, 25 bis. rags. 

A. Hyman, Franconia, London, 29 bls. rags. 

4 he saggy, London, 7 ~ rags. 
via, Genoa, 55 bls. rag 
Union Waste Co., Witell, Seuss, 85 bis. 


read waste 
or J. "Relies Co., Inc., San Mateo, ——, 64 


Castle & 


Tsuyama Maru, 


Mateo, Hinere, 35 bis. new cuttings. 
Marine Midland Trust Co., San Mateo, Havre, 
bis.. new. cuttings ;. 58 bis. . rags. 


Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., 
sf » £6 bls. rags. 
‘orp., 


Coelleda, London- 
Coelleda, Belfast, 292 bis. 


pm 5 
P*Ehemical Bank & Trust Co., New York, Ham- 


- burg, 28 bis. rags. 


American Express Co., 
46 bls. rags. 
Augvald, Barcelona, 49 bls. rags. 
E. E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Carnia, Naples, 78 


ue, rags. 
, Keller Co., Inc., Lepanto, ——, 95 bls. 


mn 
HIDE GLUE 
——, Saturnia, Trieste, 300 bags 
New York, Hamburg, 200° ay 
——, Ohio Maru, Hamburg, 100 bags.. 
OLD ROPE 
——, Augvald, Barcelona, 40 coils. 
CASEIN 
Trust Co. of North America, Bilderdyk, Rotter- 
dam, ~~ ags. 
New York, Hamburg, 60 bags. 
CHINA CLAY 
Eagle Pencil Co., Ohio Maru, Hamburg, 175 


bls. 22480 ks. 
WOOD PULP 
Castle & Overton, iae., City of Alton, Rotter- 
dam, 402 bls. wood pu 30 tons. 
paving Trust Co., Olensholne Wiborg, 390 bls. 


a ate. 
a: Odensholm, 


stle & grein. 
1037 bls. wood pulp 

——, Odensholm, “Wiborg, 468 bis. sulphite. 

——, Odensholm, Wiborg, 170 bls. sulphate. 

-———~, Odensholm, Kirkkoniemi, 520 bls. sulphite. 

oe, Odensholm, Tolkis, 945 bls. sulphite. 

——, Ohio Maru, Hamburg, 406 bis. wood 
pulp, 62 tons. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Ohio Maru, 
Hamburg, 375 bls. wood pulp, 79 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc.. New York, Hamburg, 
685 bls. wood pulp, 137 tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Clara, Sebenico, 800 bls. 
wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pr. 
bls. wood pulp. 


New York, Hamburg, 


Inc., Wiborg, 


Roosevelt, ——, 169 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1932 


T. M. Duche Sons, Inc., 
werp, 1410 bags glue stock. 

C. A. Haynes & Co., City of Alton, Ant 
631 bags glue stock. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, City of 
Antwerp, 416 bags glue stock. 

Stone & Downer, City of Alton, Antwer) 
cs, parchment paper. 

French Worsted Co., 
60 cs. paper tubes 

D. M. Hicks, City of Alton, Antwerp, 
paper paste. 

American Express Co., City of Alton, An' 
175 rolls wrapping paper. 

Baring Bros. & Co., 
bls. waste paper. 
Brown Bros., Harriman. & Co., Maryland 
don, 66 bls. waste paper; 105 coils old roi 
Crocker Burbank Co., Maryland, Lond 
bls, waste paper. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Sunnanvik, — 
bis. wood pulp. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Clara, Sebenico 
bls. wood pulp. 


(Cortinued on Page 50) 


City of Alton, / 


City of Alton, Ant 


Maryland, London 


Mirrabokka, —— 
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Chemists and Engineers to the Pulp and Paper 
Industry for over Forty Years 


Laboratories and Experimental Mill 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


~—_oessseooeoerereeee-------~~ 


Hardy. S,: Pesaason & Ca; 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Hardy §. Ferguson Member A.S.C.E., aces. E.LC, 
Moses H. T ‘8.M.E., E.1.C. 
Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric “ower Plants 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
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Mill Properties. 
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Consulting Engineer 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from Page 48) 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1932 


Lagerloet Trading Co., Odensholm, Helsingfors, 
130 bis. mechanical pulp. ee 
———, Odensholm, Kirkkoniemi, 8130 bls. sul- 
phite. . 
——, Odensholm, Wiborg, 5406 bls. sulphite. 
——, Odensholm, Wiborg, 4000 bis. sulphate. 
——, Odensholm, Wiborg, 98 rolls news print. 
——, Odensholm, Tolkis, 2630 bis. sulphite. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Marrabokka, Sweden, 
2400 bls. wood pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1932 


1 cs. parchment paper. 
Union Waste Co., 

bis. rags. 

glue stock. 

172 bis. five stock. 

; San Mateo, 

Koons Wilson Co., 

pripties paper 


wood 


oienie ulp. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Alssund, Sweden, 2500 E. i Reller Co., Inc., Seattle Spirit, ——, 510 


bis. wood pulp. bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1932 


West Phila. Supply Co., City of Alton, Antwerp, 
Trans-Atlantic Animal By-Products Co., City of 
Alton, Antwerp, 100 bags glue stock. 
suyama Maru, Osaka, 50 
. Baker & Bro., Extavia, Genoa, 312 bls. 
F. W. Scamell & Co., Inc., 
xtavia, Hegin. 91 bis. rags. 
avre, 89 bls. rags. 
San Mateo, Havre, 


. Andersen & Co., Anna C., Trieste, 546 bls. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1932 


. Maryland, London, 58 coils old rope. 

National City Bank, San Mateo, Havre, 265 
bls. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Sparreholm, ——, 1625 
bls. wood pulp. : 

Parsons k Whittemore, Inc., City of Hamburg, 
-———, 140 bis. sulphite. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
170 bls. wood pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Alsund, 
bls. kraft pulp. 

Gottesman & Co., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Ala, Germany, 275 
wood pulp. 


Elmshorn, -—, 
Extavia, Leghorn, 


’ 


Milos, Sweden, 


13 cs. Inc., 


Alsund, Sweden, 


Beebee Island Power Plant Started 


Watertown, N. Y., January 11, 1932.—The new hydro- 
electric plant of the Beebee island Power Company: has 
been placed in operation and the electrical current is to be 
gradually increased within the next few weeks for the 
benefit of industrial concerns. Surplus power of the total 
amount generated is to be sold to the Niagara~-Hudson 
Power Company under the terms of a contract. The plant 
was constructed by the Fred T. Ley Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

About fourteen per cent of the power generated will 
be used by Knowlton Brothers, Inc., in the operation of 
their plant which produces colored specialty papers. This 
new source of energy will incidentally mean a reduction 
in operating expense for the firm. The development was 
brought about principally through efforts of officials of 
the company following the terms of an agreement made 
several years ago with the power corporation. 

Completion of the power plant with all equipment in- 
stalled -was delayed for various reasons. Work on the 
development was started last spring and several hundred 
men have been steadily employed. The plant is 47 by 80 
feet in dimensions and the equipment consists of two huge 
General Electric motors capable of generating 5,000 horse 
power each. Plans and engineering for the development 
were made by W. P. Creager, of the Power Corporation 
of New York. 


I. P. To Modernize Two Machines 


The report circulated in the daily press to the effect 
that the International Paper Company will install two 
new machines in its Hudson River mill-is not true. The 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL learns that the company, however, 
contemplates modernizing two of the machines in its Hud- 
son River mill in accordance with its policy of reducing 
costs wherever possible. 


E. A. Charlton Gen. Mgr. of George & Sherrard 


E. A. Charlton, a vice-president and manager of the 
manufacturing department of International Paper Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president and general manager 
of George & Sherrard Paper Company, succeeding H. A. 
Sheesley, resigned, and J. S. Sneddon has been appointed 
general sales manager succeeding A. Fenton also resigned. 


EF ne 


Electrical Equipment for Thilmany 


The Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, which recent- 
ly moved its tissue mill from Appleton to Kaukauna, Wis., 
for the purpose of consolidating operations and securing 
more economical production, has purchased a non-condens- 
ing turbine-driven generator unit from the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. The purpose of the 
double-unit turbo, rated at 500 kw. a-c. and 300 kw. d-c., 
is for heat balance. Steam will be used for process pur- 
poses and any excess power will be fed into the a-c. bus 
giving a perfect control of low pressure steam. The a-c. 
generator can also be used as a synchronous motor for 
driving the d-c. generator. 

Additional Westinghouse equipment for the new plant 
includes a two-panel switchboard, two 100 hp. single-motor 
paper machine drives with modern speed regulating equip- 
ment and control, four wound-rotor induction motors for 
the heaters, eight squirrel cage motors with line starters, 
and two 250 hp. synchronous motors and control. 


Corrosion Resistant Valve Catalog 


William Powell Company, of 2525 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just published a new cor- 
rosion resistant valve catalog. This company has formed 
a Special Alloy Valve Division to assist in solving corro- 
sion control problems. The catalog lists quite a number 
of standard types of valves—globe, angle, gate and check 
—as well as fittings and level gauges. 

All of these products are available from special alloys 
enumerated in the catalog, giving chemical and physical 
properties, as well as various reagents to which these 
alloys are resistant. Interested readers should secure a 
copy of this interesting catalog, which may be had upon 
application to the William Powell Company. 


Pacific Straw Paper Co. To Expand 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Loncview, Wash., January 9, 1932—The Pacific Strw 
Paper and Board Company, Longview, has plans for con- 
struction of a special plant addition which will be devoted 
to manufacture of a patent crown packer for apples and 
fruit, to be known as the Booth Crown Pack. It is 
planned that the new plant shall go into operation early 
this spring with an annual production schedule of 50,- 


‘000,000 packers. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer Trape Journat. 
Wednesday, January 13, 1932. 


Trading in the local paper market was more active dur- 
ing the past week, although most of the increased demand 
for the various standard grades of paper was for small 
orders for immediate delivery. Salesmen of the leading 
paper houses are fairly optimistic over the future outlook. 
The price situation is practically unchanged. 

Production of news print paper in the United States and 
Canada is being maintained in sufficient volume to take 
care of current requirements. Shipments are going for- 
ward to the publishers in fairly heavy volume. While 
prices continue irregular, strenuous efforts are still being 
made by leading interests in the industry to stabilize con- 
ditions. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board is show- 
ing signs of improvement and normal production is ex- 
pected to be resumed with the end of the inventory period. 
The fine paper market is livelier now that quotations have 
been revised and offerings are more attractive. Condi- 
tions in the coarse paper market remain unchanged. In 
some quarters gradual improvement is expected. 

Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the ground wood market, although 
the complications of foreign exchange are causing some 
anxiety in domestic circles. Offerings of both imported 
and domestic mechanical pulp are not excessive, however, 
due to curtailment of output in this country and abroad, 
and prices are holding up as well as can be expected. 


Chemical Pulp 


Conditions in the chemical pulp market are slightly 


better. Demand for both imported and domestic chemical 
pulp is gradually improving. There are a number of in- 
quiries for future delivery around, some of which should 
materialize into good orders. Prices of the various 
grades are generally holding to previously quoted levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

The position of the old rope market is practically un- 
changed. Paper mill demand for old manila rope con- 
tinues listless, while small mixed rope is moving very 
slowly. Prices are nominal. The bagging market is mark- 
ing time. Scrap bagging is quiet and gunny bagging is 
dull. Roofing bagging is in fairly satisfactory request. 
Quotations are irregular. 


Rags 


Some improvement was noticed in the domestic rag 
market. Now that the inventory period is drawing to a 
close more interest is being displayed by the paper mills 
in cotton rags. Roofing grades are fairly active for the 
time of year. No radical changes were reported in the 
imported rag market which is still affected by the uncer- 
tainty of foreign exchange. 


Waste Paper 


Most of the business transacted in the paper stock mar- 
ket was along routine lines. In some quarters a more 
optimistic feeling is developing. The better grades are 
in fairly satisfactory request. Book stock continues steady. 
Now that the paper board mills are resuming operations, 
an increased demand is anticipated for the lower grades, 
which have been: listless of late. 

Twine 

The local twine market is exhibiting a fairly strong 
undertone. Demand for the various grades is moderately 
active and supplies are going forward with some semblance 
of regularity.. Inquiries for future needs are being re- 
ceived in fair volume. While competition for desirable 
orders is very keen, prices are holding to previously 
recorded levels, in most instances. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
(Continued from page 46) 
and equipment repairs and improvements. No. 2 plant, Old 
Hickory, has been continued in active production for a 
number of months and operations will be continued on 
present basis. 

Longview, Wash.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Longview, is increasing operations at its new 
local pulp mill, recently placed in service, and will have 
a regular.commercial schedule at an early date. The 
new mill is said to represent a cost of about $2,500,000, 
and is a model unit of its kind, 

Bostrand, Sweden—The Kreuger & Toll Company, 
Stockholm, Sweden, has begun operations at its new Bos- 
trand pulp mill, said to be the largest sulphate plant in 
Europe. Production is on a curtailed schedule and is ex- 
pected to be advanced at an early date. The new mill has a 
rating of 100,000 tons per annum, and is of thoroughly 


rye ag It represents an investment of more than 
$1,000,000. 
New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—Express Box Corporation has been 
incorporated with capital of $30,000, and 45 shares of 
common stock, no par value, to manufacture paper boxes 
and containers. Company will be represented by Kleiner & 
Britwitz, 285 Madison avenue, New York, attorneys. 

Utica, N. Y.—Davis, Aal, Mack, Inc., has been incor- 
porated with capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture and deal in paper products of various kin«s. 
Company will be represented by Dunmore, Ferris & Dewcy, 
First National Bank Building, Utica, attorneys. 

Decatur, Ill—The Decatur Paper House, Inc., has 
filed notice of change in capital from $400,000 to $500,000. 

New York, N. Y.—W. F. Etherington & Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated with capital of 1,000 shares of stock, n0 
par value, to manufacture and deal in paper goods. he 
company will take over and succeed to the organization of 
same name, with local headquarters at 60 East Forty- 
second street. Sandford G. Etherington is the principal 
incorporator. 
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21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORE 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


JOHNSON & WIERK, INC. 
PULP AND PAPER MILL ENGINEERS 


Grand Central Terminal Bidg. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
246 Stuart Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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are Goood wires 
ADPLETON WIRE INC. APPLETON. WIS. 
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Separators and Complete Power Plant Piping 


THE M. W. KELLOGG CO., 225 Broadway, New York City 
Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 
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INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Menasha, Wisconsin 
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THE PERMUTIT CO., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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LAGERLOEF TRADING Co., Inc. 
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FINLAND SULPHITE— $50,000 TONS 
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Miscellaneous Markets | 


~ - 
Office of the Parer Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, January 13, 1932. 


BLANC FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule. 
Th pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, while 
the powder is selling at from 34 cents to 3% cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. ‘ Bate 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the 
bleaching powder market. The contract movement is well 
up to average. Prices are holding to previously quoted 
levels, without difficulty. Bleaching powder is selling at 
from $1.75 to $2 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN .—The casein market continues listless. Domes- 
tic standard ground is quoted at 7% cents and finely 
ground at 8 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground 
is selling at 814 cents and finely ground at 9% cents per 

und, all in bags, car lot quantities. ; 

CAUSTIC: SODA.—Some improvement was noticed 
in the caustic soda market. Prices remain unaltered. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 to $2.55; while the 
flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is displaying a 
steady trend. Demand is fairly persistent. Prices re- 
main unchanged, Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$11 to $13 per ton. Domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $7 to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—While the chlorine market continues 
quiet, a good volume of contract business for the current 
year is being booked. Prices are holding to schedule. 
Chlorine is quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in. tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is slightly firmer. The 
grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted 
at from $3.60 to $3.95 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works. 
Wood rosin is still selling at $3.80 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, on dock. 

SALT CAKE.—Demand for salt cake is rather re- 
stricted at present. Prices are unchanged. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $15 to $16; chrome salt cake at from $12 
to $13 per ton, in bulk, at works. Imported salt cake is 
selling at from $14.50 to $15 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is only moderately 
active. Most of the business transacted of late has been 
along routine lines. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, 
at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1; 
in bags, $1.25; and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—Paper mill demand for starch is restricted. 
Business, however, should improve materially after the 
inventory period. Prices remain unchanged. Special pa- 
per making starch is quoted at $2.54, in bags ; and at $2.81, 
in barrels, per 100 pounds, at works, 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of 
alumina market is exhibiting a strong undertone. Prices 
are steady. Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.25 
to $1.40; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues quiet. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton for 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Trading in the talc market is fairly active. 
Supplies are moving into consumption at a moderate pace. 
Domestic talc is still quoted at from $16 to $48. per ton, 
in bulk, at*miné; while imported talc is selling at from 
$18 to $22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Wood Tanks 
of Red Gulf Cypress 


(The Wood Eternal) 
We are equipped to make these tanks, either 
straight or tapered, in any size desired from 
100 gallons to 100,000 gallons capacity, of 
Genuine Red Gulf Cypress, Douglas Fir, Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine, and other woods suitable for 
tanks. 
Let us know your requirements. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
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Distinctive 
Among 
Belt Lacings 


Only Alligacor Steel Belt Lacing 
combines the features of (1) a 
smooth, flexible, rocking joint (2) great surplus strength (3) 
preservation of the belt ends and (4) easy, rapid application 
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sizes. Made also in Monel Metal. Sold throughout che world. 
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468° Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 

In England at 135 Finsbury 

London, E. C. 2 


Pavemen:, on. 


1864 1932 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Deane St., N. Y., and direct 


Continuous operation in paper mills demands quick replacements 
to all est 

SPHERO VALVES are easily repaired without detaching the 
body from line. 


the pipe 
type -in. to 4-in. Gear in sizes 4-in., 6-in. 
Working 


in %-in, 
and 8-in. For 200 Pounds Steam 
Write for Bulletin V-103 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE PITTSBURGH 
Fastery: Binghamton, N. Y. Distributors Everywhere 
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Elmendorf Tearing Tester 
Checks Quality 


at its Source 


The source of good quality paper is de- 
pendent upon the quality of the pulp from 
which the paper is made. Tearing tests of pulp 
will determine how much working the pulp 
should be given in the jordans to produce 
paper of maximum strength. 


Checking quality at its sourcee—determining 
the tearing strength of pulp—is the best aid 
in the production of paper with maximum 
folding strength. Manufacturers of liner 
board should use the Elmendorf Tearing 
Tester to keep a check on tearing strength of 
pulp to insure production of board with maxi- 
mum folding and scoring strength. 

The Elmendorf Tearing Tester detects the 
slightest variations in strength which affects 
the quality of pulp and paper. 

Standardize your Testing with the 
Elmendorf Tearing Tester 


Ask for Bulletin 17 


Adv. No. 329 


THWING INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
3341 Lancaster Ave. Philadelphia, U. S. A 
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Air Washed Clay—Ground Clay—Crude Clay 
Capacity 100,000 tons per year. 


LRy, 
J vt By: 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 Park Ave. 
New York 


RAYOX— (PURE TITANIUM DIOXIDE) 


You will find that a small percentage of Rayox added to your 
clay will give that increased opacity that you have been looking 
for. 


The white pigment of highest known opacity value. Technically 
it is the whitest and brightest of all white pigments. 


It has the highest hiding power and tinting strength and the 
greatest resistance to chemical change of any known white 
opaque pigment. 


Rayox may also be successfully used to increase the finish and 
opacity of your coating solution. 


